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PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS. 


BY J. H. SHUMAKER, PH. D. 
T a large educational meeting not long 
since we heard a prominent educator 
urge upon school directors the considera- 
tion of the following views: ‘‘ Pennsylva- 
nia is building too many school-houses. She 
ought to build fewer, and build them larger, 
so that each house could accommodate a 
Primary, an Intermediate and a High 
School department. Each school should 
educate all the youth within a radius of two 
miles. In this way all our youth could be 
prepared. for college, or for scientific schools, 
without leaving their homes.’’ It wasargued 
further, that ‘“‘ children could easily attend 
school within that distance. Their parents 
when young traveled much farther through 
the sterms and snows of ‘old-fashioned 
winters,’ and over worse roads than we now 
have.’’ The same project,-though not as 
distinctly stated, has lately been broached 
in a number of educational articles by va- 
rious writers. It comes from respectable 
quarters, and is entitled to respectful con- 
sideration. 

The number of youth now seeking a col- 
legiate education is a lamentably small per- 
centage of our population. The plan sug- 
gested would undoubtedly increase this 
number. It would also bring the advan- 
tages of an academic education (for the 
proper work of a High School is academic), 
within the reach of many to whom such 
advantages are now denied. Both these 
consummations are devoutly to be wished. 

As the money to inaugurate and carry 
forward. this High School system must come 
from the people either directly or indirectly 
—for legislative appropriations must all be 
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raised by taxation—it may be well to in- 
quire, 

1. What ts this project likely to cost ?—Tak- 
ing the area given by the speaker referred 
to, making due allowance for mountains, 
streams and other uninhabitable places, 
taking also into the account large towns and 
cities where many school buildings will be 
required for the given area, it would require 
at least 4,000 of these High School build- 
ings. This would allow about 250 pupils 
to each, as the population now stands. At 
an average cost of $12,500—and the aver- 
age we believe would be nearer $20,000— 
these buildings would cost fifty millions of 
dollars. The salary of each principal 
for the High School department would 
not be less than $1,000 a year. This would 
require four millions of dollarsmore. ‘The 
lower departments would require about the 
same number of teachers now employed, at 
the same salary per month. The length of 
the school year would have to be increased 
to at least 2iae months, and this increase of 
time would increase the cost nearly one- 
half. The salaries for teachers in all the 
departments would thus amount to more 
than ten millions gf dollars annually. 

There are probably 6,000 students in the 
various academies and seminaries of the 
State. (Statistics on this point are very im- 
perfect). This would allow three pupils to 
to every two of these High Schools to start 
with. Suppose, however, they should each 
have twenty-five pupils, which is quite as 
many as one teacher can train properly, 
they would have 100,000 pupils in all. It 
would require three years to complete a full 
High School (academic) course. The cost 
of this to the people would be $120 for each 
pupil. Suppose there should be only 30,- 
ooo pupils—five times as many as now— 
the cost then would be $400 for each pupil. 
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It were a grand thing to have even that 
number of our boys and girls enjoying such 
advantages, but where is the money to come 
from? We may believe firmly that twenty 
millions of dollars could be well expended 
every year for educational purposes; but can 
the industries of the State bear such a tax ? 

It may be said, we do not propose to build 
all these houses in a year or two. That, 
however, only shifts the difficulty. 
population is constantly increasing, and 
school accommodations must keep pace 
with that increase. When our school popu- 
lation shall have doubled itself, it will be 
necessary either to double the number or 
the size of school buildings. A gradual 
extension of time does not therefore invali- 
date the foregoing calculations. 

2. Will these High Schools be successful ? 
Irregular attendance is one of the great evils 
now connected with our schools, even on 
the part of those who do not live two miles 
away. Bad roads, rough weather, and in- 
sufficient clothing, keep many of the child- 
ren at home. Build school-houses farther 
apart than they are now, and all these 
causes will operate with increased force. 
Compulsory. attendance—should that be re- 
sorted to—will not meet the case. 
clothing for the poor, and bright skies for 
all, cannot be secured by legislation. But 
passing this as a minor consideration, the 
history of academies may assist us in esti- 
mating the probable success of high schools. 
They both occupy the same field, and pro- 
pose to do the same kind of work. What 
is true of the one is likely to hold good for 
the other. 


We are told that the academies thus far | 
established by the State are failures, and we | 


must have something to supply their place. 
Itis freely admitted that many of them have 
failed to meet the expectations of their 
founders, and that others of them have 
turned out rather inferior specimens of aca- 
demic work. Are they, it may be asked, 
the only schools of which this can be said 
truthfully? We venture the assertion that 
where academies have been conducted by 
good men, they have done their work as 
well as any school under State inspection 
could have done it. Not the inspector, but 
the man at the head of a school, determines 
its character. Whatever other causes may 
be assigned for the failure of academies, 
where they have failed, the real cause was 
poverty. ‘They could not afford to employ 
first-class teachers. If they had a good man 
or awhile, he was either starved out, or some 
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‘more lucrative position tempted him away. 
Young men, teaching to support themselves 
while they studied law, or theology or 
medicine—young men half through college 
—and young men who had received only a 

‘limited academic education were employed 
as principals. The schools were too poor 
to employ men fully qualified to carry them 

'on successfully. They were forced to em- 

ploy such men as could be had for the 

salary offered. ‘These men doubtless did 

the best they could, but they had no special 

ties to bind them, and any ‘little unpleas- 
antness’’ between them and parents or 
| trustees was settled by their giving up the 
school. Not many academies had the same 

‘teacher for more than three years. Some 

'of them had three teachers in one year. 

| They lacked an essential element of success 

|—permanency. Parents and _ trustees be- 
| came indifferent or disheartened, and finally 
| the school was closed. 

| Another cause of failure may.be found in 

| the fact that academies were built where 


| 


| they were not really needed. A few parents 
having children to be educated wou'd agree 
| to erect a building, call it an academy, hire 
|a teacher, and open a school. In a few 
years it would be found that the local patron- 
‘age was not sufficient to keep the school 
‘alive. It was allowed to die. This we be- 
|lieve to be the history of nearly all the 
' academies reported in 1862, as ‘‘not in 
|operation.’’ In other places where local 
|support was not sufficient, an effort was 
|made to secure pupils from abroad. Ex- 
| perience demonstrated that young boys 
boarding at different places, with no one to 
superintend their movements, or to have 
oversight of them out of school hours, ran 
into idleness and mischief and dissipation. 
| This led to the erection of boarding-houses, 
where pupils would be under the care and 
| supervision of the principal. But this still 
did not remedy the evil of frequent changes 
of principals. The trustees of some of the 
academies provided for this by selecting a 
man who intended to make teaching a life 
work, whom they believed to be qualified 
for the position. They made him a fair 
offer, and required him to invest money 
enough in the enterprise to prevent his run- 
ning away for slight reasons. These are the 
schools reported,in 1862 as being ‘in 
operation on private account.’’ Here is 
the origin of boarding-schools. They grew 
out of the necessities of academies too feeble 
to depend upon mere Jocal patronage. They 
are not ‘‘ private speculations’’ based upon 
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funds given by the State fifty or seventy-five 
years ago. They are establishments in which 
the principal has both capital and reputa- 
tien at stake. The title to the property still 
remains vested in the trustees. The princi- 
pal must either make the school a success, or 
lose all that he has invested in it. These 
schools have been, and are still, doing 
academic work, and they are doing it better 
than they could under any other system of 
administration. The same difficulties lie in 
the way of establishing high schools perma- 
nently, and the same dangers threaten them. 
It may take the people of Pennsylvania fifty 
years tolearn the lesson, but they will learn it 
in the end, that, outside of large towns and 
cities, high schools must be boarding-schools ; 
and in order to their success, the men at the 
head must have a pecuniary interest in them. 
The high school experiment now being 
made is only the old academic experiment 
under a new name. 

To the poverty of academics has been ad- 
ded State neglect. Between 1799 and 1838, 
the legislature made appropriations to the 
several academies as follows: Chester, 
$6,000; Clearfield and Crawford, each 
$3,000 ; Dauphin, $2,500 ; Northumberland, 
$4,000; and to 33 other counties, $2,000 
each. In many cases—probably in all— 
these academies were required as an equiva- 
lent for the $2,000 to give free tuition to four 
pupils perpetually. In other words they were 
to pay in tuition from 6 to ro per cent. an- 
nually forthe loan made them by the State. 
Some of them died under the burden of such 
a ‘‘donation.’’ Had the State adopted the 
same policy towards normal schools and 
public high schools, giving them a small 
loan heavily encumbered and then left them 
to take care of themselves, how many of 
these schools should we have to-day, vigor- 
ous and successful ? On the other hand, had 
the Act of Assembly approved April 12, 
1838, been put into operation, and modi- 
fied at the end of ten yearsas might have 
been necessary; or had the State extended 
aid year by year to academies and colleges, 
and, in addition to that, paid part of the ex- 
penses of each pupil declaring his intention 
to teach at least two years, leaving him free 
to teach wherever his services might be 
needed, there would to-day be such a de- 
gree of academic and collegiate culture that 
very few normal schools would be needed, 
and these few could devote all their best 
energies to their specific and legitimate 
work, viz.: Teaching how toteach. Young 
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and high schools, would be found within 
their walls seeking the best methods of im- 
parting instruction. This would give normal 
schools a position which they might well be 
proud to occupy. Instead of this, not an 
academy, boarding school, or college, then 
in existence, has received a dollar from the 
State since 1838. Why thisstarvation policy 
has been pursued we know not. Wesimply 
point to it as one of the mistakes that have 
crippled and enervated our academies and 
colleges. Shall it be perpetuated ? 

If public high schools are to be left as 
academies have been, their brief history 
will easily be written. If they are to re- 
ceive State aid, on what principle of law or 
equity are academies to be excluded ? If the 
State can afford to give to high schools and 
normal schools, then academies, seminaries 
and bvarding-schools, public and private, 
growing vut of the old academic necessities 
—schools that have struggled through pov- 
erty and neglect and lived on in spite of all 
—schools that have been burnt out by inva- 
sion or otherwise, and rebuilt by private en- 
terprise because insurance could nut be re- 
covered—schools that have kept alive 
a taste for academic culture, and have done 
the academic work of the Strate ail along 
since the last century—these schools, we re- 
spectiully submit, should receive considera- 
tion first of all, when appropriations are to 
be made in the interests of higher educa- 
tion. If in spite of eminent services hitherto 
they areto be ignored, then let high schools 
and norma! schools be put on the same 
platform. Lei all of them succeed by their 
own merit, or fall, as the case may be. It is 
time that invidious discriminations éa favor 
of certain schools and against others, should 
cease. ‘The policy that has prevailed of late 
years is neither liberal nor just. -Ihe state- 
ment that academies are being supplanted 
by the more .vigorous high schools, only 
serves to remind us of the years of neglect 
and wrong under which academies have suf- 
fered. It does not prove that high schools 
have any greater inherent power or vitality. 
Let them and normal schvuols, too, pass 
through the same ordeal that academies 
have done, and then, if you picuse, let men 
draw comparisons—boastiul, if they can. 

Dr. McCosh, in the V. Y. Odserver, 
January 23, 1873, says: 

‘‘The great want in all the States south ot 
New England is first-class academies’’ We 
admit the truth in regard to Pennsylvania. 
Why it is so has just been discussed. The 
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man’s door is a dream too wild for sober 
men to indulge. It is utterly impracticable. 
Then, 

3. What shall be done ?—The great duty 
of the hour clearly is to do something for 
this class of schools. We believe that the 
act of Assembly referred to (April 12, 1838) 
contains the germs of all that is needed to 
give new life and vigor to our whole aca- 
demic and collegiate system, so far as it can 
be called a system. 
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These institutions were | 


originally an integral part of our educational | 


system, and had they not been put out into 
the cold and kept there they would still be. 
They can easily be restored to their proper 
place. Let the State include them in her 
appropriations. Let her, first of all, give 
to those already established an amount ac- 


cording to the number of years the school | 
has been in active operation, or according | 
to the number of years the principal has | 
been teaching ; or, let both these considera- | 


tions be taken 
amount to a college be based upon the 
number it has graduated. 
the first year, and every year after that let 
the appropriation be based upon the num- 


Let this be done | 


into account. Let the | 


ber of pupils pursuing a given range of | 


studies. ‘This would be an honorable re- 


cognition of past services, and would furnish | 


a proper stimulus for future activity. 

The school report for 1871 (that for 1872 
has not yet been received) gives about 
18,000 teachers in the State. 


Of these a | 


large number must have received their pre- | 


paration to teach at academies and board- 
ing-schools, as the whole number of normal 


school graduates was then only 469, and the | 


the whole number who had received State 
aid as preparing to teach was 1,129. 
Query, Why should not academies receive 
the same bounty for teachers that normal 


schools do?] Academies and colleges have | 


been furnishing a large number of the best 
teachers in the State for nearly forty years, 
and they are still doing it. What recogni- 
tion of their services in this direction has 
ever been made? They have done more. 
They have furnished a large number of the 
best educated men in all the learned profes- 
sions, and in the various walks of civil and 
political ‘life. A donation on the basis 


above set forth would be honorable both to | 


the State and to them. 

Let the annual appropriation to schools 
already receiving it be continued ; let it be 
extended to academies and boarding-schools 
and colleges, as proposed in the act referred 
to; let them report to the State Superin- 
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tendent the uses to which the money has 
been put; also, the number of teachers, the 
number of pupils pursuing the various 
branches, facts as to library, apparatus, etc., 
so as to indicate fairly what they are doing. 
And further, let them be open to a man or 
to a board capable of judging whether their 
work is being well done. In this way har- 
mony of operation could be secured from 
the lowest schools to the highest. Their 
sympathies would flow freely together, be- 
cause they would be mutually helpful to 
each other. When additional schools might 
be needed they could be established on the 
same basis. But first let us make the most 
and best of what we have. 

Suppose there are 4o colleges receiving 
$1,000 each, and 50 academies and _ board- 
ing schools receiving from $300 to $500 
each, the whole annual cost to the State 
would not exceed $60,000. Where and how 
could the same amount be expended to 
greater advantage? The plan would bring 
together into harmonious co-operation, and 
would utilize all the educational forces now 
in the field. It would strengthen them all. 
It runs no risk of costly failures. It bids 
fair to do all that any other plan could do, 
and to do it more economically. We have 
thought it over carefully, and rejoice to see 
it recommended in the report of the State 
Superintendent for 1871. It is, in our judg- 
ment, the cheapest, the wisest, the best. 
Why should not the present legislature put 
it in operation? If there is any constitu- 
tional objection, let the convention now in 
session remove that. Let the year 1873 be 
the dawning of a new era for the higher in- 
stitutions of learning, When favors are in 
order let them have a fair share, and see 
whether they do not speedily show them- 
selves worthy of the most generous encour- 
agement. 

—— . 
MENTAL SCIENCE. 
IMPORTANCE TO THE TEACHER OF THIS KIND 
OF KNOWLEDGE. 








BY PROF. EDWARD BROOKS. 





N this paper I desire to present a few 
thoughts on the importance, to the 
teacher, of a knowledge of Mental Science. 
The importance of such knowledge is so 
evident, that were it not for the fact that 
teachers are generally deficient in this re- 
spect, and that educational journals seld om 
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direct attention to it, to urge it would seem 
unnecessary. A teacher in our common 
schools who has anything like an adequate 
idea of the nature of the human mind is a 
rare exception ; and an article in one of our 
public journals urging young teachers to 
prepare themselves in this respect is quite 
as rare. The duty of cultivating the mind 
is frequently and forcibly enjoined; but 
how can a teacher be expected to give cul- 
ture to that of which he is ignorant? I 
will state several reasons for the necessity 
of this preparation on the part of the 
teacher. 

I. The importance, to the teacher, of a 
knowledge of the nature of mind is evident, 
since it is that upon which he is to labor. 
Mind is the object to be instructed; it is 
that upon which he operates; that which 
he is to mould and fashion and shape and 
develop. How can this be done without a 
knowledge of its nature, capacities, and 
laws of activity? In every other depart- 
ment of labor a man would be but a blun- 
derer if he did not understand the nature 
of the object upon which he wrought. The 
farmer must understand his soil—that his 
lowlands are adapted to grass and his up- 
lands to grain—or he would make sorry 
work in agriculture. Selecting his fields 
with a knowledge of soil, the skillful farmer 
sows his seed and plants his corn, and his 
intelligent labor is rewarded with the wav- 
ing grain-fields of summer and the golden 
ears of autumn. There is a spiritual agri- 
culture as well as a physical; culture of 


the mind is not unlike the cultivation of the | 


soil. The seed of truth in the soil of the 
human intellect, if adapted to its capacity 
and properly planted, will bring forth ri- 
pened harvests of knowledge and spiritual 
power. If a knowledge of the nature of 
soil is necessary to the tiller of land, who 
shall say that it is not of equal necessity for 
the teacher to understand the nature of the 
intellectual field which it is his duty to 
cultivate ? 

The teacher has also been compared to a 
musician, and the human soul to an instru- 
ment on which he is to play,—a curious in- 
strument of many strings and delicate keys 
which require the skill of a master to touch 
aright. What would be thought of an or- 
chestra leader who would employ to play 
upon an instrument a person ignorant of its 
nature, even though he were entirely familar 
with the music to be performed ?—and 
what ought we to think of selecting a 
teacher to play upon the delicate instru- 
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ment of the human soul, who is, ignorant 
of its various capacities and the laws of their 
activity? When Guildenstern says he can- 
not play upon the pipe, Hamlet replies: 

Why, look you now, how unworthy a thing you 
make of me! You would play upon me; you 
would seem to know my stops; you would sound 
me from my lowest note to the top of my compass : 
and there’s much music, excellent music in this little 
organ; yet cannot you make it speak. ’Sblood! do 
you think I am easier to be played upon than a pipe? 

Surely if it requires familiarity with the 
violin or harp to bring from them the tones 
of melody and harmony which lie sleeping 
in their strings, it must require some knowl- 
edge of the human soul to develop the 
beauty and power which slumber in this 
‘‘harp of a thousand strings.’’ 

II. The teacher should understand the 
nature of mind in order to cultivate and de- 
velop its powers. The object of education 
is two-fold—Cu/ture and Knowledge. ‘These 
two objects are not identical A man 
may have much knowledge and little 
culture; he may be full of learning and 
not know how to use it. I have known 
men who were top-heavy with learning, 
who went reeling through the world, use- 
less to themselves and society. I have 
known persons with comparatively little 
learning who were efficient in the appli- 
cation of it, because back of it they had 
a well-trained mind. Many teachers seem 
to think that the acquisition of knowledge 
is the main object of instruction and study. 
Than this no error can be more radical and 
pernicious. Knowledge is valuable to us, 
but culture is more valuable than knowledge. 
Mental power is worth more than mental 
acquisition. What we bring out of the 
mind is worth more than what we put into 
it. The ability to acquire and use knowl- 
edge is athousand-fold more valuable than 
the knowledge itself. Willis expresses the 
truth in beautiful imagery when he says, 
‘¢ The mind forges from knowledge an arch- 
angel’s spear, and, with the spirits that 
compel the world, conflicts for empire.’’ 
Pupils forget a large part of what they learn 
at school and college, but the mental habits 
they form go with them through life. It 
the teacher’s duty, therefore, to cultivate 
the mind as well as to impart knowledge to 
it. This culture is given in part in the act 
ofinstruction. Knowledge properly taught 
gives culture to the various powers which 
are made active in the acquisition, and be- 
comes an instrument by which the mind is 
enabled to originate and acquire other 
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knowledge. An acquaintance with the 
mind is therefore necessary that this instruc- 


tion may accomplish one of the principal | 


objects contemplated. 
lII. The teacher should study the mind, 
that he may know the order of development 
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| These 


| teachers such apreparation for their work, 


of its faculties and understand the educa- | 


tional needs of the pupil. 
unit with a variety of powers. 
powers are operative at every period of life, 


The mind is a| 
All these | 


but some of them are more vigorous at one | 


period than at another. In childhood the 
perceptive powers are especially active, and 
the memory ready andretentive. Thechild 
almost lives in its senses. Its eyes see 
everything; its ears catch every whisper ; 
its busy fingers tear down and build up all 
day long. 
gather, with a tenacity truly wonderful. 
The understanding also, in the investigation 
of causes, is so active as to become a source 


of annoyance to parents and teachers in their | 


fruitless endeavors to answer its ever-re- 
curring questions—‘‘ Why ?’’ and ‘‘ What’s 
the reason ?’’ Later in life, these faculties 


lose somewhat of their energy, and other | 


powers become more active. The child 
rises from its sense-life into a sphere of ab- 
stract thought; it begins to compare, to 
generalize, to reason. 
mental activity at different periods has an 
important educational significance. How can 


Its memory holds what its senses | 


| edge. 
This difference of | 


the young teacher who is ignorant of this | 
fact suit his instruction to the wants of the | 


pupil ? 
whom were teachers of many years’ experi- 
ence, as some of us who were tortured by 
being made to sit on the high slab benches 
with our feet dangling in the air, and noth- 
ing to do except to be still and keep our 
hands out of mischief—the hardest thing 
of all—very distinctly remember. 


Even the old teachers, some of 
| 


Understanding the educational wants ofa | 
pupil, the teacher will be able to select such | 


studies as these wants indicate. Different 
branches of study call into activity and give 
culture tq different faculties. Perception 
demands concrete things, to see and feel 
and handle. Memory requires the facts of 
nature and history, to store them away for 
future use. 


| 


The imagination delights in | 
beauty of form, color, and tone ; in spring | 


flowers and singing birds; in starry nights | 


and leaping cataracts; in flowing measures 
and poetical imagery. The understanding 


asks for the causes of facts and phenomena | 
and the laws which govern them. The rea- | 
son stretches out beyond the known and | 
finite to grasp the unknown and infinite. stood. The ‘‘murder of the innocents’’ 
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powers require different branches of 
study or different parts of the same branch ; 
and a teacher who understards these facts 
can select the study adapted to the faculty, 
can give the mental food needed. Give 


and there will be less time and patience 
wasted in our common schools in trying to 
make children understand long reasoning 
processes in arithmetic when they ought to 
be drilled inthe mechanical processes, and in 
cramming them with metaphysical abstrac- 
tions of grammar when they ought to be 
acquiring ski 1 in concrete speech. 

IV. The teacher should understand the 
nature of the mind in order to impart in- 
struction properly. The principles and 
methods of instruction are drawn from the 
nature of mind and the nature of knowledge. 
To understand the branches to be taught, 
therefore, is not sufficient in order to under- 
stand the methods of teaching. Moreover, 
though it is true that these principles and 
methods have a dual origin, as stated, their 
primary source is the mind to be instructed 
rather than the matter to be imparted. We 
begin the investigation in the nature of the 
mind rather than in the nature of knowl- 
Here, then, is a still stronger reason 
for this qualification of the teacher. He 
should do his work in the light of a knowl- 
edge of mental science, if he would do his 
work most successfully. He must know the 
nature of attention, and howto secure it, if 
he would make the deepest impressions upon 
the mind of the young learner. He must 
understand the activity of the perceptive 
powers, and the relation of the products of 
the senses to the memory, if he would suc- 
ceed best in teaching natural science. The 
absurdity of teaching botany in the winter, 
or of teaching physiology without bringing 
in from field or farm-house, the bones, mus- 
cles, tendons, and eyes of animals, would 
never have been attempted by one who had 
a practical knowledge of the perceptive 
powers and their relation to the facts of 
natural science. A teacher must understand 
something of the laws of memory and re- 
collection in order to attain the best results 
in teaching history, geography, etc. Some 
of the long, involved, unnatural, so-called 
‘* logical’ formsin mental arithmetic would 
never have been used to confuse the mind, 
and force it out of the simple and natural 
pathway of thought, if the nature of judg- 
ment and reasoning, as operations in the 
mind of a little child, had been fully under- 
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with English grammar will never end while 
instructors of youth are so profoundly, and, 
Iam almost tempted to say, wickedly igno- 
rant of the simplest facts concerning the 
nature and order of development of the 
powers of expression and abstract thought. 
‘‘ That which causes us to think,’’ says 
Lavater, ‘‘is dear to us:’’ is it any wonder 
that that which represses and smothers 
‘thought in the mind of the child should be 
detestable to him, and often cause him to 
hate both his study and his teacher ? 

In conclusion, I desire to say that the 
subject cannot be too strongly urged. A 
knowledge of mind lies not only at the 
foundation of the science of education, but 
at the basis of all successful instruction. It 
is its corner-stone, the basis upon which 
rests the whole matter. As well may an 
architect endeavor to erect a building with- 
out a solid ground-work for its support, as 
for a teacher to build up the temple of 
knowledge in the mind, ignorant of the 
very foundation of his superstructure. I 
would make a knowledge of mental science 
the very first consideration in the qualifica- 
tions of ateacher. It should be the first 
step in the professional course of instruction 
in our normal schools. ‘To omit this, what- 
ever else may be done, is to attempt to 
build the house without a foundation. If I 
could have my wish in this matter, I would 
have a law passed in every State prohibit- 
ing a teacher, after two years from date, 
who did not understand the elements of 
smental science, from teaching a public 
chool. I would have every teacher apply- 
ang for a certificate examined in this branch, 
sin arithmetic and grammar, and have a 
lace and a mark for it in the certificate, as 
orthe common school branches. 

I believe that, to put new life into our 
common schools, we should put a knowl- 
edge of mental science into our teachers’ 
heads. ‘To banish some of the dullness and 
stupidity from the minds of our pupils, and 
put intellectual vigor and a zest for study in 
their place, give us teachers whose labors 
can be guided by the light and moved by 
the inspiration which flow from a knowl- 
edge of the laws of mental activity. Such 
knowledge will be as a new star in the edu- 
cational horizon—a morning star that will 
prove the herald of a brighter day for Ame- 
rican schools and American society. 


—_——e--- —~ 


IT is only great souls that know how much glory 
there is in being good.— Sophocles. 
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PAPERS BY MISS LATHROP, 





MiSs DELIA A. LATHROP is one of the best known lady 

teachers of the West. She is at present, we believe, 
principal of the Normal School of Cincimnati, Ohio. She was 
elected president of the Elementary Section of the National 
Teachers’ Association at St. Louis, and presided with much 
credit to herself at the late meeting at Boston, Miss Lathrop 
is a frequent contributor to educational magazines, and her 
articles are alwoys noted for their practical character and 
sound sense, We take pleasure in laying two of them before 
our readers in this number, The first is selected from the 
Ohio Ed. Monthly, and the second from Indiana School Four- 
nai.—Ep. | 


ESTHETICS OF SCHOOL-ROOM. 


E can readily conceive that man’s 
W physical necessities might have been 
abundantly met without such an overwhelm- 
ing supply to meet an esthetic demand. 
But the Creator has so ordered his work 
that sky and sea, blade, bffd and flower, all 
animate and inanimate things, sing forth 
their lessons of beauty unceasingly. Who 
hath ears to hear them, may hear and be 
made glad. Beauty and use are so co-ordi- 
nated and commingled in nature that there 
is neither inferior nor superior. The useful 
is only then most useful when added to the 
beautiful ; and the beautiful is most beauti- 
ful when conjoined to the useful, and with 
it looking toward a purpose. 

It seems the extreme of folly, even though 
life be ‘* a warfare, p 





’? «© 4 vale of tears,”’ or 
‘*a sea of sorrow,’’ to ignore the existence 
of so much that is competent to bless and 
save us in its bitterness. Even a little clay 
wrought by the hand of the Master is suffi- 
cient to open the blindest eyes to the infi- 
nite loveliness everywhere. Possibly every 
teacher may secure the anointing of, and so 
get such a love for, beauty into the deep 
places of the soul, that she, too, may work 
miracles, transforming by her plastic touch 
unsightly and unlovely things into things 
goodly and to be desired. At any rate, 
every school-room furnishes abundant oppor- 
tunity to test the ability to do this. 

All general effects are produced by the 
most careful attention to particulars. No 
woman of taste takes up her residence in a 
house without studying the minutiz of its 
possibilities. The relation of wall to carpet, 
of both to furniture, the effects of light and 
shade, the distribution of ornaments, are all 
carefully considered. But the same woman, 
as teacher, does not always use her sense of 
beauty to make the most of her school-room. 
The school-house is a shop—a place in 
which to work, and from which to flee as 
early as possible. ‘Thus she makes herself 
the servant of herwork. School duty is her 
antagonism, and it is victor by the ruling of 
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the clock on the wall. 


puts her soul into her surroundings as to | pils. 


make them the complement of herself, she 
makes for herself a place more to be desired 
than all others. “So it is not difficult to see 
how little skillful labor would make the 
school-room delightful, and _ install 
teacher mistress of the situation. 

There are in every school-room possibili- 
ties in the arrangement of furniture which 
may be made use of to produce pleasant ef- 
fects. 
maps and charts, all should be made to con- 
tribute tothis end. A table spread, even a 
clean towel or a newspaper, will serve to 
cover the defects of an old table and make 
it presentable. Broken and rickety furni- 
ture must go out ®f sight. 
whole stool, than never so elegant achair in 
dilapidation. In warm weather an ill-look- 
ing stove is easily converted into a pretty 
flower-stand by some forest boughs, or some 
asparagus, with bouquets and pots of flowers 
which the pupils will bring if encouraged to 
do so. If it is winter some stove polish will 
make it look new and tidy. The stove of a 
school-room is often the sum ofall villainies, 
esthetically. 
bits of apple, remnants of lunch, pieces of 
paper, and all the inevitable debris of 
school. ‘The hearth serves for a spittoon, 
and the zinc is soiled with ashes, chips, and 
melting ice and snow. 
such an insult to the good 
school. 

Teachers may make a great deal of the 
effects of light and shade in their rooms if 
they study them. Pupils are made restless, 


taste of the 


It is made the receptacle for | 
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As soor as one so| room pleasant by a skillful seating of pu- 


There are harmonies of proportion 
and color to be observed. A girl’s school 
always seems brighter than a mixed school, 


| and a mixed school brighter than a boy’s 


the | 


The table, the chairs, the stove, the | 


school. The colors of the dress of girls 
give warmth to the room in winter, and the 
light clothing of summer gives an air of 
freshness and coolness. The eye requires 
that the pupils shall be graded from rear to , 
front according to size. A hap-hazard ar- 
rangement in this regard is never satisfac- 


| tory. 


It is fortunate for the school if the teacher 
writes well. When the boards are kept 


| black and in good condition, the teacher’s 


setter a clean, | 
| in this direction. 
| ornamental in a school-room than a good 
| board 


| ployed children may have 


work is well done upon them, and the pu- 
pils are constantly reminded of their duty 
Nothing is more really 


covered with well-written work— 
problems, copies, abstracts of lessons, etc. 
Much model work of this sort should stand 
upon the board all the time, that unem- 
something to 


| copy upon their slates. 


Thus far I have said nothing of ornamen- 
tation; but every teacher can do something 
in this regard. Pretty hanging-baskets can 
be made at absolutely no expense. Pots of 


| flowers and mosses can be had for the taking 


There is no need of | 


| care of them. 


and both children and teacher become irri- 


table by a light too intense glaring upon 
them. 


Then, to shade the sunny windows | 


and to open those on the shady side, would | 
| It may be a picture, or a hanging. basket, or 


be to introduce comfort and quiet. Again, 
on a dark or cold day to open up the light- 
est and sunniest side, to get all the sunshine 
and warmth possible into the house, is to 
bring in inspiration and joy. One cannot 
teach the best school without window curtains 
or blinds. ‘The material is not so important, 
as the service they render in adapting 
the light to the comfort of pupils 
and teacher. I know a teacher who, inthe 


first school she taught, made _ hers of news- | 
| board every Monday morning. 


papers, ornamented at the lower border with 
devices wrought with scissors, and fastened 
them up with hammer and nails! Never- 
theless, they were good curtains, and helped 
wonderfully to teach the school. 

Much can 


The world is full of pretty, 
cheap pictures. They may be taken from 
any of the illustrated papers. 
One who is looking for them will find an 
abundant supply. Some medium-sized pic- 
ture frames can be procured, and then by 
changing the pictures from time to time, 
the school will always have something new 
at noexpense. One of the most successful 
primary teachers I know brings every week 
into her school a new object of interest 


first-class 


a bracket and vase—it is something which 


'the children enjoy, and in the bringing of 


which they see an effort to make them hap- 


py. She takes an early opportunity to have 


| a conversation upon it, and then gives it to 
| the school until she has occasion to replace 


| drawings for her board. 


it by some other object of interest. I know 
another who is constantlv planning pretty 
I She makes a prac- 

tice of having something new upon the 
y. Her pupils 
have learned as they come in to look for the 
pleasant surprises she prepares for them. 
| Still another has several pictures which are 
| owned a month each by classes of pupils. 


be done toward making a | A card suspended beneath the picture gives 
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the names of the for-the-time owners. One 
of them belongs to the pupils who are per- 
fect in attendance for a month; another to 
the twenty who have stood highest in their 
lessons for a month, and a third to pupils 
whose deportment has been without criti- 
cism for a specified time. In this way 
every child has something to work for. 
One cannot get perfect lessons, perhaps, 
but can come to school regularly, or can be 
perfect in conduct. Each child is likely to 
have a share in one or other of the pictures. 
If no one earns them they are taken down 
and put away. So every one is working 
not only for himself, but for the school. 
In this way the ornaments of the school 


are made not only silent ministers to happi- | 


ness, but positive forces in the school-room. 


But, after all, the soul of the teacher has | 


greatly to do with the beauty of the school. 


A light glows in the face of the conscien- | 


tious, gentle, sympathetic teacher, which il- 
lumines all the room with its brightness. 
In the reflection of her own character she 
sees in the seats truthfulness, confidence, 
respect and love. And so the spiritual 
beauty sanctifies and glorifies all the beauty 
secured by cleanliness, by arrangement, 
by ornamentation—by any and every de- 
vice in material things. 


PRIMARY READING. 





sy order to good reading, three things 
must be accomplished with pupils. 
First, they must be made so familiar with 
words as to be able to call them at sight, 
without conscious mental effort. Second, 
they must become able to grasp the thought 
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essential to them all, for by it alone is read- 
ing passable. Printed words are, in them- 
selves, powerless to give ideas. They are 
only able to call up ideas already existing 
in the mind, and to place them in new rela- 
tions. By these new combinations of the 
notions, or perceptions the child has already 
stored up, thought issuggested, the mind is 
quickened to action. No printed page can 
be read, as we have defined reading, whose 
ideas lie beyond the range of the reader’s 
experience. I wish particularly to empha- 
size this statement, because here is to be 
found the origin of so much misunderstand- 
ing, and consequent seeming difference of 
opinion amgng teachers. Theoretically, itis 
admitted that good reading possesses the 
characteristics I have named ; practically it 
is not so admitted. The third element is 


| regarded as an accomplishment to be secur- 


ed, if at all, under special instructors in the 
high school or college. The second is to 


| be attained by the practice of reading during 
| school life and subsequent years. Zhe first, 


calling words at sight, is the reading of the 


| primary school. If this is reading, then, I 
| admit it may be done without experience of 
| things—with no ideas as to its basis. But 


expressed by words in their sentential rela- | 
tions, instantaneously, upon seeing the words | 
| the words, as fast as learned, should be un- 


themselves. Third, they must have received 


the cultivation of taste, and the vocal drill, | 
| prehension of the ‘thought, and its proper 


necessary to the clear and effective expression 


of these thoughts. ‘The latter, it is true, is | 


not absolutely essential to a practical value 
of reading, as most of our reading, through 
life, is done silently; but it is an accom- 
plishment which all teachers aim, more or 
less, to seeure totheir pupils. Besides, oral 
reading of some kind is essential in school, 
as a test of ability to read silently to profit, 
and it is better that it should be done as 
well as possible. 

The order in which I have stated these 
steps is the order of their dependence, and 
indicates the order of precedence in teach- 
ing reading. 

There is a preparatory step of experience, 





it is not. Nobody’s theory asserts this. If 
it were, the speller is a better text-book, 
from which to learn reading, than the readers 
we use. 

I have already indirectly stated that the 
first thing to be done, in teaching reading, isto 
teach children to call words readily at sight. 
But, as in the development of the forms of 


| mental activity, the order of dependence is 
| first perception, then memory, imagination, 


etc.—but still the first acts of perception 
bring in. their train, almost immediately, the 
activity of all the other faculties—so here: 


derstood to symbolize thought, and the ap- 


expression, should invariably be expected 
by the teacher. 

There are three methods quite commonly 
presented, as distinct each from the other, 
of accomplishing the first step of this work ; 
but, if carefully studied, they are seen to 
resolve themselves into one. 

We have first, the a, b, c method, by 
which most of us were taught to read. We 
all know how it proceeds. Possibly some 
of us have not philosophized much upon 
how we were taught byit. We learned that 
m-a-n spelled man, that r-a-n spelled ran, 
etc., and very soon came to decide for our- 
selves that'c-a-n would spell can, and y-a-n 
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van. How did this come about? Simply 
thus: By the repeated spelling and pro- 


nunciation, in immediate succession, of 
these words, we came to associate each let- 
ter with its appropriate sound, so that the 
former suggested the latter at once. So we 
learned to read fphonica//y, and that ‘‘ with- 
out a master.’’ We were left to do, un- 
aided, the most difficult part of our task, 
Many of us, however, had great advantage 
over children now doing this work, in that 
we learned from columns of similar words 
in the spelling-book, which greatly dimin- 
ished our difficulties. Had we been thrust 
into miscellaneous reading at once, our way 
would have been a dubious one, I am sure. 

The second, the Word method, can hardly 
be dignified by the name of method, as it 
can be made, at the most, but an introduc- 
tion toreading. Nochild 1ssupposed, even 
by the most ardent advocates of this method, 
to long require to be told every new word, 
and to know it only asa whole. He is ex- 
pected soon to be able to determine words 
for himself, either by spelling by letter, and 
so getting the powers of the letters indi- 
rectly, or by the practice of phonic spelling. 

The remaining one is the Phonic method. 
By this method the teacher instructs her 
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pupils, from the beginning, to read letters, | 


syllables and words—that is, letters alone 
and in connection—losing sight of every- 
thing, in determining the word, but the 
powers of the letters. 

We commit an error, we doubt not, in 
confounding spelling and reading as we do. 
If they were kept as distinct as, for instance, 
reading and grammar, the latter would be 
much improved. The spelling lesson is an 
exercise in which the letters of a word are 
presented, orally or in writing, in their 
proper order. Reading has necessarily no 
dependence upon it. I would have the 
spelling lesson an exercise upon the words 
of the reading lesson, and would make each 
contribute to the other, as reading and 
grammar may serve each other, but should 
wish the pupils to understand that the one 
is an exercise to teach the correct writing of 
words, while the other is to teach the proper 
reading of sentences. 

The irregularities of the English language 
make the difficulties of teaching it phoni- 
cally neither few nor small. But if the 
child must meet these difficulties alone, and 
in mass, if we do not anticipate them, and 
by subdivision and order of arrangement 
diminish them, it ill becomes us to ignore 
their existence. To shut our eyes to them 
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does not banishthem. One difficulty is that 
thesame character represents several sounds ; 
a has eight; u, seven; 0, six; e, five, etc. 
Another is that the same sound is repre- 
sented by different characters; a,e, u by 
nine each; o by six, etc. A third is that 
some characters represent no sound; a 
fourth, letters are doubled without change 
of sound ; a fifth, words are used in combi- 
nation with peculiar sounds, as oi, oy; con- 
sonants are used in combination with peculiar 
sounds, as th, ng, etc., etc. Toavoid these 
difficulties, new characters have been intro- 
duced as temporary expedients, and dis- 
tinguishing marks have been affixed to the 
characters we already have. These devices 
work well in the hands of those who are en- 
thusiastic in their favor. 

Assuming that the Phonic method. is the 
one to be pursued, let us look over the 
difficulties together, and see if we cannot 
discover an end by which we can unravel this 
tangled web. We wish to subdivide dif- 
ficulties so as to present them gradually. 
We must be methodical that we may be 
thorough. Where shall we begin to teach 
the powers of the letters? With vowels or 
with consonants? ‘The vowels are the souds 
of language, the consonants but the body. 
As the vowels are the characteristic parts of 
words, let us begin with them. But vowels 
have long, short, and occasional sounds. 
Which shall we take? The choice is evi- 
dently between the long and short sounds. 
The long sounds may be something more 
easily made— it is so claimed — but they are 
found, almost without exception, in connec- 
tion with silent letters. That is the ordi- 
nary way of indicating these sounds as cede, 
seed, lead, etc. So the words containing 
them are ordinarily more complex than 
those containing the short vowels; and 


they are words less frequently used by 
children. But let us try the short vowels 
first. 


We will teach, first, words having one 
initial and one terminal consonant. It is 
easy to run through the alphabet and make 
a list of all the words in short a@ of this 
kind, and from this list to select enough of 
the most familiar to get all the consonant 
sounds. Teach these, forming words into 
sentences and sentences into paragraphs, as 
soon as possible. Then let the short sounds 
of e, i, o, u follow in the same manner. 
Next take long a@ and silent terminal ¢, as 
in babe, face, lace, race, etc., to be follow- 
ed by the long sounds of e, i, 0, u. It is 
not a difficult matter to invent stories as we 
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proceed, using only the words with which 
the children are already familiar, adding a 
few words as wholes, as I, a, the, and, is, 
as needed. Then we may teach the two 
sounds of s and g, the occasional sounds of 
the vowels, double consonants, other silent 
letters, etc. In this way our reading will 
go forward methodically and thoroughly. 
The child isevery day made more and more 
able to help himself, until, in a little time, 
he will pronounce for you any difficult com- 
bination of letters being approximately cor- 
rect, at the least. 
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MORAL TRAINING. 





BY D. R. BRUBAKER. 





HIS subject may be called hackneyed 

and thought devoid of special inter- 

est, and yet it is atheme which should claim 
the earnest attention of every faithful, ener- 
getic and efficient teacher. History reveals 
no time in the past when education was so 
liberally diffused as now throughout our 
country. Look for a moment at the pro- 
gress everywhere in the arts, sciences, litera- 
ture and in the improvement of machinery. 
See the hills and valleys yielding of their 
rich resources to the indomitable energies 
of man; and upon every hand the most 
convincing evidence presented, that as a 
nation we are advancing rapidly in intellec- 
tual culture. Institutions of learning are 
springing up by hundreds in almost every 
State of the Union; and the common school, 
the pride of every true American, numbers 
its tens of thousands. Religious institutions, 
too, of almost every denomination, are 


largely represented, to which all classes are | 


freely invited for instruction from the sacred 
desk. Sabbath-schools abound everywhere, 
as do literary societies, Christian associa- 
tions, reading rooms, public libraries and 
benevolent organizations—a// instituted with 
a view to dispensing morality, refinement or 
religious instruction. Indeed, we doubt 
whether any other nation enjoys so many 
untrammeled opportunities for improvement. 
And yet, with all these institutions of learn- 
ing in our midst and ample facilities given 
to accomplish the special object for which 
each is established, is it nota lamentable, an 
indisputable fact, that moral training is 
sadly defective? 

Improved systems of intellectual instruc- 
tion have everywhere been adopted in our 
public and select schools; colleges and semi- 
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| naries have raised their standard of qualifi- 
‘cations for the admission of students; but 
| how many of our educators have made any 
| special effort to elevate the standard of moral 
instruction ? The great majority of teach- 
ers seem to think that the all-important re- 
sponsibility devolving upon them is to pro- 
| duce prodigies in mental culture, and every 
effort is put forth for accomplishing this end. 
3ut is no more than this implied in the 
broad term, education? Are we to concen- 
trate all our energies upon the culture of the 
intellect, and leave uncultured the noblest 
attribute of man, the heart?—that part of 
his being from which arise the most tender 
sensibilities, and which, if not brought with- 
in the proper moral atmosphere, is likewise 
the most depraved ? 

Any system of education, then, that does 
not contemplate moral instruction asa great 
auxiliary to intellectual culture, is unworthy 
of support and is certainly perverted from 
its true end and aim ; and any teacher that 
enters upon the duties of an instructor of 
children, and fails to develop the moral 
faculties of those intrusted to his care, is 
not fulfilling all his obligations and has cer- 
tainly mistaken his profession. But, say 
| some, ‘‘ How can morality be taught without 
| infringing upon the religious predilections 

of parents?’’ Wecontend that the general 
| principles of moral instruction do not in- 
terfere with any special religious proclivities. 
To teach a child that it is wrong to lie, 
| steal, cheat or use profane language, is o 
| transgression upon any church creed. ‘To 
| impress upon the minds of pupils the funda- 
| mental principles of virtue, gentleness, so- 
| briety, industry and obedience to parents 
|and teachers, is certainly admissible as 
school-room discipline. We hold it the 
| bounden duty of teachers to embrace every 
proper opportunity for imparting moral in- 
| struction to their pupils, and we repeat, that 
| he who neglects the numerous facilities daily 
afforded for moral training, lacks one of the 
essential requirements of his profession. In 
the decisions of the Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools it is stated that teachers are to 
pay most especial regard to the morals, 
habits and general behavior of pupils. With 
the law on our side, having the co-operation 
of at least a majority of our patrons, and 
knowing so much of depraved humanity, we 
should put forth every effort to improve the 
moral condition of our pupils. 

In youth the mind and heart are most 
susceptible to lasting impressions, and if 
we from day to day inculcate moral princi- 
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When we look around us and see vice, im- 

morality, debauchery of every description, 

and all the concomitants of evil rampant in 

the land, it should at once stimulate us to 

put forth every energy to do battle against the 

arch-enemy of ourrace. When we consider, 

too, that our youth are almost daily exposed 

to vicious example, that by association 

their minds soon become contaminated, | 
how visibly manifest are our duties and 
responsibilities as instructors of the rising 
generation. 

The day is not far distant when teach- 
ers generally will realize the value of moral 
suasion, and corporal punishment will be 
abolished. No teacher governs his school 
successfully in all respects who fails to win | 
the affection of his pupils. It requires not 
the eye of the philosopher to ascertain what 
kind of government holds sway in his school- 
room. The countenances of the children, 
their recitations and conduct, plainly show 
whether fear or love is the prevailing senti- 
ment. If the latter, and the teacher pos- 
sesses any reasonable degree of intellectual 
attainments, a quiet, well-arranged and obe- | 
dient school will be the natural result. Then 
how easily excited are the moral sensibilities 
of children. A teacher with but a superfi- 
cial knowledge of moral philosophy will be | 
enabled to make impressions which will 
never be lost. 

In conclusion we would say, that in our 
common schools are educated the great mass 
of our people, and that these schools form 
the great bulwark of our national independ- 
ence. Let us remember that some of the 
finest intellects our country has produced 
received no other education than that ac- 
quired within the too often dingy walls of 
public school-rooms ; that many of those 
noble patriots who struck the first successful 
blow for American freedom were none oth- 
er than hard-fisted yeomanry, whose oppor- 
tunities for instruction extended no further 
than the little log school-house. Let us 
then appreciate the superior advantages for 
improvement enjoyed in otir generation, 
and not forget that to us are committed the 
future statesmen, patriots and freemen of 
the Republic, and that to prepare them for | 
their proper sphere of usefulness, we must | 
educate morally as well as intellectually and 
physically. 


ples, these impressions can never be erased. 


wb o~ 

EXPERIENCE keeps a dear school, but fools will 
learn in no other, and scarce in that, for it is true we 
may give advice, but we cannot give conduct.— 
Franklin. 
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CRITICS AND CRITICISM. 


BY HATTIE B. SWINEFORD. 


: HERE is the world of criticism, and 
by whom peopled? In endeavoring 
to seek the abode of these gifted mortals, we 


are apt to be led astray, by the wanderings 
of imagination, into an ideal fairy land, 





_peopled by genii, whose genius has thus 


favoredthem. Noclass of people, however, 
are more severely censured, or more wrongly 


| judged, than critics. They, certainly, are 


more disinterested, more truthful than the 


| warmest of friends; less biased, less preju- 
| diced than the bitterest of enemies; yet we 


turn aside, preferring rather the flatteries of 
admiring friends or the sarcasm of acknowl- 
edged foes. Like the English Keats, we 
writhe under the prickings of the critic’s 
pen, unwilling to believe that his faithful 
probing, though painful to the sensitive na- 
ture, is necessary to ‘the growth of the intel- 
lectual. Weare as much indebted to this 
class of writers as we are to our authors, for 
are they not our mental sieves, through 
which the intellectual food is filtered, the 
essence extracted and refined, thus render- 


| ing it palatable to the epicurean reader ? 


The sphere of criticism embraces the 
deepest thinkers, the profoundest intellects ; 
and, having so wide a field for the exercise 


| of their faculties, they have the power to 


grapple with all subjects, untrammeled by 
conflicting arguments or opposing doc- 
trines. Without the appearance of fickle- 
ness or vacillation, it is their especial pro- 
vince to bestow equal attention to both 
sides of a question, bringing into importance 
the hidden meaning of some obscure expres- 


| sion, or anatomizing some finely-wrought 


complexity in the vain effort to discover the 
author’s train of thought. 

The critic is, perhaps, the most success- 
ful, as well as the most enviable, writer, 


| since it his peculiar privilege to weigh the 


sentiments of ofhers in the scales of truth 
and right, without committing Azs own con- 
science to the same test; for since the law- 
yer does, with impunity, the same deeds 
which he denounces in others, so where is 
the eagle pinion that would presume to 
question the literary flights of the ‘‘ goose- 
quills ?’’ 

Our parents are our earliest and most par- 
tial critics. Love’s microscope through 
which they view our words and deeds, con- 
tains a lens of such peculiarly magnifying 
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properties as to bring good motives into 
brilliant prominence, entirely concealing 
sentiments and actions of a darker hue. 
We are transferred from this _ blissful 
period to one more practical, an interme- 
diate sphere between home and the world. 
Who has not treasured on memory’s tablet 
the heart-pangs of school-life, the criticism 
of their favorite authors, Southworth, 
Hentz and Harland; of the most beautiful 
flights of imagination on “‘A Sunset,’’ 
‘<The Evening of Life,’’ and similar dis- 
sertations suggestive of death, embracing a 
train of thought, so natural to the youthful, 
buoyant heart of sixteen! Ah, what mon- 
sters were the teachers then, exposing to 
the vulgar gaze of unsympathetic compan- 
ions the heart’s deepest+treasures! With 
head-aches and heart-aches, this probation- 
ary period is passed over, and a broader, 
wider sphere is entered, where criticism is 
unmodified by parental affection, or philan- 
thropic intention, where these literary 
sharks await unperceived ‘to roll under 
their tongues, as a sweet morsel,’’ the inno- 
cent and unsuspecting. The author and the 
critic sustain a reflex relation; the author 
naturally produces the critic, who, in turn, 
inspires increased effort on the part of the 
writer ; ‘‘useless each without the other,’’ 
they both render a valuable service. Criti- 
cism is the literary leviathan, the fear of 


represses much that might otherwise offend. 
In a certain sense may we not, then, con- 
sider the critic a benefactor to society and 
the world, an upholder of morals, a con- 
temner of improprieties ? 

The term criticism is most frequently 
employed in a disparaging sense, and, be- 
ing thus indiscriminately applied, loses 
much of its true character, if we were to 
take into consideration the proper defini- 
tion of the word, we would less frequently 
find fault with the critic, and be more will- 
ing, perhaps, to reconsider his suggestions. 
It is more natural to the ordinary mind to 
seek errors than to search for merit, but 
the opposite is a characteristic of the true 
critic. We say “rue critic, for we confident- 
ly believe that in this, as in all other pro- 
fessions, he only is successful who is dorn 
to his vocation, a position not attainable by 
force of circumstances or necessity. 

scence pniameanant 


WERE every dew-drop a diamond, every atom 4 
world, and every world filled with gold, all would 
not satisfy the endless desire of man. 


A man’s own good breeding is the best security 
against other people’s ill manners, 
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THE TEACHER'S MISSION. 





BY W. H. CURTIS. 


W* are gradually dropping the good 
old Anglo-Saxon words and substi- 
tuting the high-sounding Latin and Greek 
derivatives. When speaking of teachers as 
a class we are now getting to call them ‘ ed- 
ucators,’’ as if there was any name more 
honorable, comprehending more of power 
and usefulness, than that of ‘‘teacher!’’ Why 
should we not retain familiar terms when 
they answer our purpose equally well? But 
to our subject. 
<ducation is said to be derived from the 
Latin zg, ‘‘ out of,’’ and ducere, ‘‘ to lead,’’ 
hence, ‘‘to lead’’ or ‘‘draw out.’’ It is 
the drawing out of the mind. ‘This, how- 
ever, seems not to be the accepted meaning 
with all. Observation leads us to believe 
there are some parents, and a few teachers 
too, that give it a different one, apparently 
regarding it as putting something in instead 
of ‘‘ drawing out’’ the faculties. ‘They seem 
to believe that it isthe duty of teachers to 
cram the memory of pupils, rather than to 
train their understanding and sharpen their 
mental perceptions. They measure a 
teacher’s success by what his pupils have 
committed to memory, rather than by what 





| they have learned to do for themselves. But 
which urges to the highest endeavor, or | 


the last, in our view, is the true evidence of 
successful teaching. 

We hold the teacher’s mission to be the 
calling out,directing and strengthening of the 
intellect ; it is making pupils think, search, 
and find out for themselves; it is leading 
them sometimes to evolve original ideas, if 
possible, rather than always to fill their 
minds with the thoughts of others; it is 
helping them to dosomething for themselves, 
instead of having it always done for them. 

The teacher should never solve a problem 
for pupils which they can solve themselves 
with reasonable effort; and, when he aids 
them, it should be just enough to pointthe 
way. Thus he will call forth their energies 
and give them confidence in their own abil- 
ities. This kind of training develops self- 
reliance—a quality more needed than any 
other in the experiences of active life. 
Teachers very often aid their pupils too 
much, and tell them many things which 
study would enable them to learn unaided. 
True, it is frequently quicker and easier to 
give them information at once than to lead 
them to recall and apply principles ; yet, it 
is these which it should be our chief aim to 
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3°4 
fix in their minds, that their progress may be 
genuine and thorough. The attainments 
earned by faithful application are usually 
most solid and permanent, while those ac- 
quired by easier methods are often superfi- 
cial and transitory. 


We are not to pour knowledge into the | 


minds of pupils, but to place it within their 
reach, and stimulate and guide their efforts 
in acquiring it forthemselves. This is true 
education. This isthe mission of the teach- 
er; and, surely, it is a glorious one to rouse 
the youthful intellect, to lead it out of the 
valley of indolence, from amid the shadows 
of ignorance, up the pathway of persevering 
labor, to the highlands of successful achieve- 
ment! What calling can be higher, what 
title can be nobler, than that of teacher? 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 

HE following list is that used by Supt. D.G. Allen, 

cf Wayne county, at hislate examinations, His 
method ditiers from «hat usually adopted. The branch 
in which the candidates are to be examined is divided 
into five sections of five questions each; the numbers 
8, 11,14, 17 and 20 are associated in the order here 
given with the questions in each section ; and dzone 
question from each section—any one the candidate 
may select—is to be answered. Thus, if the candi- 
date answers the last question in each his grade in 
that branch will be five times 20, or 100 per cent.; if 
the second question in each of the first two sections, 
the third in the third section, the fourth in the fourth 
and the last in fifth, his grade will be—twice 11, once 
14, once I17,and once 20, or 73 percent. To illustrate 
further: “ Suppose the examination to be in geoyra- 
phy, and the candidate be required to name ten States 
of South America for the fifth question, if he name but 
eight he will be entitled to only eight-tenths of what 
a tull answer would have credited ”’ An article from 
Mr. Allen more fully explaining his method of exam- 
ination may be found in the December No., 1871, of 
this Journal. Of course, the examination is written, 
printed lists of these questions being supplied to 
each candidate. 

GRAMMAR. 

Sec. 1.—1. Define Orthography, Etymology, Syn- 
tax and Prosody, (8) 2. Define asentence, and tell 
how many different kinds of sentences there are. (11) 
3. Conjugate the verb “forsake” in the past tense, 
potential mood, passive voice (14) 4. Correct, if 
wrong, and give reasons for correction: “ He sup- 
posed it was her, but she did not know that it was 
him.” (17) 5. Give examples of Synecdoche and 
Personification (20) 

Sec 2.—What three methods has the English lan- 
guage for distinguishing the sex? 2. Correct, if 
wrong, and give reason: ‘ The apples was shook off 
by the wind.” 3. Zhé more I examine it the better 
Llike it. Parse the words in italics, 4. Define 
Apocope and Paragoge. 5. Give the names of the 
tenses of the verb; explain how each tense is formed. 

Sec. 3.—1. Name and define all the parts of speech, 
2. Analyze and parse the following sentence: “I 
cannot understand what you say.” 3. Illustrate by 
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example the difference in form between regular and 
irregular verbs; between the passive and progressive 
forms; the difference between transitive and intran- 
sitive verbs. 4. How many rules of syutax are illus- 
trated in the construction of the following sentence ? 
“IT love the old melodious lays, which softly melt the 
ages through.” 5. Give an example where “as” is 
used as a relative pronoun. 

Sec. 4.—1. Compare the following adjectives: Ill, 
much, late, round, near and old. 2. Correct and give 
reason : “I like them apples.” 3. Give the principal 
parts of the verbs bite, clothe, eat, play, chop, shoe 
and work. 4. Make a compound sentence contain- 
ing a relative pronoun. 5. Give synopsis of verb lie 
(to rest), in all the moods and tenses. 

See §.—1. Correct, and give reason: “I intended to 
have come.” 2, Give the objective plural of the fol- 
lowing: Me, it, son-in-law, book, I. 3. Comprise 
in a single sentence all the parts of speech. 4. Parse 
the following italicized words: For me to be Prest- 
dent, is impossible. 5. Analyze, in full, the follow- 
ing lines, and parse the words in ilalics: 

On earth naught precious is obtained, 
But what 1s painful too; 


By travail and to travail dorm, 
Our Sabbaths are dut few. 





ARITHMETIC 

Sec. 1.—Express, by the Roman method of nota- 

tion, the following: 200,301,099. 2. Reduce to its 
737 

lowest terms ,. 35p- 

7ft. by 5. 4. Divide $4,300 among four men in the 

ratios of 1-2, 1-4, 1-5 and 1-8. 5. When one dol- 

lar in gold is worth $2.20 in currency, what is $5.00 

in currency worth ? 

Sec. 2.—1t. Find the prime factors of 345.345. 2. 
Divide 2.56789 by 4.57896 and state the rule. 3. 
Find the iaterest on $8,730.62 1-2 for 17 months at 
7percent. 4. Aand B gain $610, of which A is 
to have to per cent. more than B. 5. What cost 10 
cwt 3 qrs, 6lbs. of hay, if § cwt, 2qrs. 5 Ibs. cost £2 
tos. 6d.? 

Sec 3.—1. If four men in 6 days cut 36 cords of 
wood, in how many days will g men cut 27 cords. 2. 


3. Divide 30a. 3r. 25yds. 


Divide, 7 by gcvgz 3- What is the value 
in common fractions of the following: (.25--25 
1-3) .152? 4. What would it cost to enclose a 
square lot containing 160 acres with a fence costing 
at the rate of $4 per rod? 5, When lumber is worth 
$7.50 per hundred feet, what will it cost to enclose a 
triangular lot, the sides of which are 725,800 and 
950 feet, with a close fence 3ft. high; and what is 
the length of the longest board that can be used with- 
out cutting ? 

Sec. 4,—What is the value of the following: Ninety 
three hundred and seven ten-millionths plus eighteen 
thousand one hundred and ten millionths minus 
ninety-five tet-villionths, multiplied by one ten- 
thousandth, divided by five ten-millionths ? 2. What 
principal will, in 8y. 8m. 12d., at § per cent., give 
$147.9435 interest. 3. What is the discount and 
present worth of $600 payable in 8m. at 9 per cent. 
discount? 4. Thesquare root of .4747— what? 5. 
What is the least quantity of grain that a herdsman 
can have, provided it will last a whole number of 
days, whether he feeds 20, 36 and 45 bush. per day; 
and how many days will it last ? 

Sec. §.—1. How many sevenths are there in 4-3 
7 9-16 divided by 6 2-3, 2, What is the difference 
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between the amount of $5,000 for 2y. 3m. at simple 
interest, and at compound interest? 3. Aman wish- 
ing to buy a horse, refused to give $250, but agreed to 
pay 1 cent for the first nail in his shoes, 2 cents for 
the 2d, 4 for the 3d, etc,: what did the horse cost, 
there being 32 nails in theshoes? 4. If the diameter 
of a planet be 8 times that of the earth, how many 
times larger is it than the earth? 5. What is the side 
of a cube which shall contain as much as a solid 2oft. 
6 in. long, toft. 8 in. wide, 6ft.g in. h gh ? 





GEOGRAPHY, 

Sec. 1.—1. Bound your own township. 2, What 
three ranges of mountains in South America? 3. De- 
scribe a water voyage from Odessa to St. Petersburg 
4 Why are the tropics 23 1-2 degrees from the 
equator? 3. Locate Acapulco, Singapore, Bahaia, 
Matagorda, Isle of Man, Oporto and Astrabad, 

Sec. 2.—1. What are the natural divisions of land ? 
Define each. 2. Define latitude and longitude. 3. 
Drawa map of Pennsylvania, with its principal rivers. 
and locate its capital and chief city. 4. Where and 
what are the following : Vistula, Indus, Everest, La- 
doga, Baikal, Corea, Mecca? 5. What countries 
border on the Mediterranean and Black seas? Give 
their capitals. 

Sec. 3 —1. How wide is the temperate zone, in de- 
grees? In miles? What does the word ZoNE mean ? 
2. Name the islands of the Mediterranean? 3, Name 
five capes of Africa. 4. Name the plains of South 
America. 5. Give the situation of Havre, Montevi 
deo, Caraccas and Pittsburgh, 

Sec. 4 —1. What is the difference between a hemi- 
sphere and continent? 2, Bound Wayne county by 
counties. 3. What and where are the following : 
Queenland, Leeumen and New Zealand? 4. What 
are the glaciers and in what countries are they found ? 
§. What land is nearly antipodal to New England ? 

Sec. §.—1. Of what does physical geography treat? 
2. Where are the principal riverless districts? 3. 
What is the supposed height of the atmosphere? 4. 
Which is warmer at parallel 50 deg. N., the west 
coast of Europe or the east coast of North America ? 
Why? 5. What circumstances chiefly affect the cli- 
mate of a country ? 


HISTORY. 


Sec. 1.—1. At what time and place was the first 
European settlement made in the United States? 


2. What foreign nation first acknowledged the inde- } 


pendence of America? 3. At what age did General 
Washington commence his public life as a military 
man? 4. By what convention was the Constitution 
of the United States adopted, and who was its presi- 
dent? 5. tlow are the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States appointed ; by whom nominated, 
and how long do they hold their office ? 

Sec. 2.—Give the name of the battle in which Gen. 
T. J. Jackson received the name of ‘ Stonewall” 
2. Why were Davis’s Strait, Baffin’s Bay, Hudson’s 
River, Florida and St Augustine so named ? 3 What 
celebrated statesman was killed ina duel? 4 Give 
a brief history of the Mormons. 5, Give the princi- 
pal events of Buchanan’s administration, 

Sec. 3.—1t. When did President Lincoln issue the 
Emancipation Proclamation? 2, What President 


was impeached? 3 What territory did the United 
States acquire by purchase of France? 4. What is 
an epoch ? and into how many would you divide the 
United States history? 5, What are the necessary 
qualifications for representatives in Congress? Ir 
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what manner and for what period are they elected? 

Sec. 4.—1. By whom was Rhode Island settled? 
2. State what you can of the battle of Gettysburg ? 3, 
What ex- Vice-President was tried fortreason? 4. Who 
is Commander-in-Chief of the Army? 5, What dis- 
tinguished person was nominated for President by 
Republicans, and endorsed by the Democrats ? 

Sec. §.—1. What trees are celebrated in our his- 
tory? 2, How many amendments have been made 
to the Constitution? 3. What battles have been 
fought in Pennsylvania? 4, How did Taylor gain 
his popularity? 5, When was slavery abolished in 
the District of Columbia ? 

GENERAL QUESTIONS. 

1. State your age, number of terms you have 
taught, works that you have read on the Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, what Educational Journal you 
are a subscriber for, and whether you attended the 
last County Institute. 

2. Whattext-book would you permit pupils to take 
to the recitation seat? 

4. How would you proceed, in order to render a 
recitation as pleasant and profitable as possible ? 

4 How will you occupy the attention and employ 
the time of the younger class of pupils while they are 
not reciting ? 

5. Print the alphabet in small or capital Roman 
letters. 





WRITING. 

1. How would you instruct the class to hold the 
pen? 

2. What can you say of position ? 

3. Cana bad writer teach penmanship success- 
fully ? 

4. Who should keep the books, and how much time 
should be allotted each day to writing ? 

5. This line gives my address and specimen of 
penmanship. [Here follows blank line.] 





READING. 

1. What effort would you make to remove the 
fault of reading too rapidly ? 

2. State some of the advantages and disadvantages 
of concert reading. 

3. Define emphasis, expression and modulation. 

4. What is a syllable? By what names are words 
of one, two, three and four syllables known, and 
what is the name of each syllable? 

5. Mark accented syllables in the following words, 
and give rule: “ Buy some cement and cement the 
glass.” ‘Desert us not if the desert.” ‘In August 
the august writer entered into a compact to prepare 
a compact discourse ”’ 





—_--— + 
A BOOK FOR TEACHERS, 





Mr. Epitor :—Some of your readers may be glad 
to hear of a small volume, published by Allan Bros., 
of New York, called “Fireside Philosophy.” It is 
a repository of information about common things, 
such as tea, coffee, figs, cloves, glass, starch, cotton, 
iron, ¢»al, marble and diamonds. Nearly one thou- 
sand articles are mentioned, and a brief description 
of each given. The nature of the work is shown by 
the following extracts : 

“ Figs are the fruit of the ficus carica, which is a 
native of Asia, but was early imported into Europe; 
it flourishes in France, Spain, Italy, and even ripens 
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its fruit in this country. * * * The greater part 
of the figs come from the shores of the Levant The 
figs when ripe are dried in ovens and packed in boxes 
and small baskets for exportation. The fig-tree sei- 
dom grows more than twelve feet high, but is spread- 
ing and bears large lobed leaves, which are annual 
in Europe but perennial between the tropics,” 
‘Ginger is the root-stock of the singiber officinalis, 
the narrow-leaved or common ginger: a plant with 
yrass-like leaves and spikes of irregularly formed 
flowers; it is a native of the mountains of Gingi, in 
Hindostan, whence the name, but grows in most 
tropical countries. The largest proportion of that 
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soft and very thin pulp. 
which is placed in a very large vat, kept slightly 


| April, 


* = © © The poly 
warm, is continuously kept in motion that the fibrous 
particles may not settle. The workman takes up a 
portion of this pulp on a mould, which is a shallow 
frame made of wire cloth, and he carefully holds it 
horizontally, that the sheet may be the same thickness 
allover. The vat man sets the mould and paper to 
drain on the elge of the vat * * * *; another 
workman deposits the wet sheet on a piece of felt and 
returns the mould; they proceed in this manner till 
a great pile of sheets and felt is made, which is then 
taken altogether to the vat press and subjected to very 


‘sf ia consumed is cultivated in the West Indies. When | strong pressure. When it comes out of this press the 
a en cuttings are planted out in spring, in three or four | felt is removed and the paper is pressed by itself.” 

re aie months they have acquired a mild aromatic flavor, The methods of finishing and of making paper by 
8 and are fit to make preserved ginger, but for the gin- | machinery are also described, 

By ger of commerce they must be at least one year old The book contains 360 pages, and sells for one 
th Bi The root is prepared either by scalding, peeling | dollar and twenty-five cents. Asa manual for the 
i it f and drying in an oven, in which case it is called | teacher’s desk it is very convenient, and must add in- 
Po? ah black ginger, or by simply peeling and drying in the | terest to the general exercises of the school, R. 
an mia sun, which is called white ginger. Ginger is stimu- | 

' i lating, * * * * and consists chiefly of starch, 

4 although it contains a volatile oil, acetic acid, potash,| ERRATA,—lIn article on Compulsory Education in 
i Ha gum and sulphur.” | our last issue the words “ brand with scorn,” on first 
a | “Paper is made of linen, cotton, hemp, straw or | page, should be ‘“*ézave with scorn;”’ on second 
4 ‘th qt wood. When rags are to be converted into paper, | page, “ negligence of offended law” should be “ ven- 
cf | | they are sorted and cut into small pieces; they are | geance of offended law;” on third page, “live and 
y i " then well washed. The rags are bleached with chlor- think” should be “ live and ¢hrive.” In article by 
? i.) * & & # Reducing the rags to pulp is ef- | | Mr, Schneider, the two lines at top of first column, 


ine. 
fected by subjecting them to ‘the action of a re\ volving 
cylinder, supplied with sharp cutters, * * | 
Them aterial i is now brought toa perfectly even white, | 


















>> 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT, 


on page 294, should change place with the two lines 
at top of second column on page 293. The reader 
will please make corrections, 
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E have received from the secretary 
the volume of proceedings of the | 
last session of the ational Educational As- 
sociation. It contains 288 pages, medium | 
octavo size, and is neatly printed and sub- 
stantially bound in muslin. A glance at its 
table of contents will satisfy every one inter. 
-ested in education of its great value. No 
other volume of the year contains so much 
valuable thought upon important living edu- 
cational topics, and the results of so much 
experience in connection with the practical 
workings of educational systems, as this. 

It contains, with only one or two excep- 
tions, the papers read and lectures and ad- 
dresses delivered before the Association, and 
full stenographic reports of most of the dis- 

cussions and quite complete abstracts of the 

































rest. The paper and printing are unexcep- 
tionable. 

The price of the volume, post-paid is $1.75. 
Parties desiring it can obtain it by sending 
their orders, with money accompanying, to 
S. H. White, Chairman of Publishing Com- 
mittee, Peoria, Ill. 

As the Association is to meet at Elmira, 
| N. Y., on the border of our State, the com- 
ing summer, large numbers of Pennsylvania 
teachers will attend it. They will naturally 
| want to post themselves in reference to the 
| proceedings of last year, and they can do so 
| by ordering this volume. Apart from that, 
however, the book is fully worth the money. 








LET no one fail to read thoughtfully Dr. 
Shumaker’s able article in this number. It 
contains rich food for thought. The provis- 
ions made by law, when fully carried out, 
will assure to all the children of the State an 
elementary education. But we must not stop 
there. To do so would be to dwarf our whole 
system—would be to bury the best talents 
God has given our children, and to lose the 
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blessings their full development and culture 


will confer upon society. What is to be 
done? How shall we provide for higher ed- 
ucation? No question can have more im- 
portance. 


‘*A TEACHER,’’ says Prof. Brooks in his ex- 
cellentarticle, ‘‘in our common schools, who 
has anything like an adequate idea of the 
nature of the human mind, is a rare excep- 
tion.’’ We fear this statement is true, and 
yet, if true, it follows that very few of our 
teachers understand the work they are trying 
to perform. They must be most emphatically 
** blind leaders of the blind,’’ for it is with 
the human mind the teacher has to deal. It 
is that he would instruct and train. Its per- 
fection is the aim and end of all his efforts. 
How can he take a single intelligent step 
without a knowledge of the faculties, laws 
and capabilities of mind? If Prof. Brooks 
is right, then, indeed, must the operations 
of our school-rooms be little more than guess- 
work; then, indeed, must much the greater 
part of our teaching be the worst kind of 
quackery. Read his article and form your 
own conclusions. 


THe Michigan Teacher commends in 
strong terms Rev. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
argument on ‘‘Compulsory Education ;”’ 
but very significantly adds that if he would 
tell us how to enforce laws on the subject 
he would render a still greater service. 
Michigan has a very stringent law enforcing 
attendance at school: doesthe Zacher mean 
that it is inoperative? If so, it does well 
to callon Mr. Beecher, and other theorizers 
on the subject, to point out some way of 
carrying the law into effect. That is what 
is wanted now. Jf it is a dead letter in 
Michigan, Massachusetts, and the other 
States that have adopted it, should we not 
begin to look about to find some more ef- 
fective remedy for the evil of non-attend- 
ance at school ? 


THe L/inois Scheolmasterseems to think that 
teachers should read an educational journal. 
The editor says in the March No., the last 
received: ‘‘ Supt. Bateman, in his recent 
report, gives the whole number of teachers 
in Illinois at more than twenty thousand 4 
How many of these thousands of teachers 
are taking a teachers’ journal? Itis certain 
that we have not the names of one-sixth of 
them on our subscription list. If they do not 
take the journal of their own State, what one | 
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do they take? The sad fact is, probably, 
that not one-fifth of them take any at all ; 
and yet, perhaps, some of these very persons 
are clamorous to be recognized as members 
of a ‘profession.’ Will not the leading 
teachers, and the County Superintendents 
exert themselves to remove this disgrace.’’ 





SomE benevolent citizens of New York 
city have established a society called ‘‘ The 
Children’s Educational Relief Association,’’ 
for the purpose of codperating with the 
Board of Public Instruction in advancing 
the cause of education on a broad and un- 
sectarian basis; its special work being to 
aid poor children to attend the public schools 
of the city. It is not proposed so much to 
look after children who are abandoned by 
their parents, or who have become vagrants, 
as to work among those who, jor want of 
suitable clothing or some similar reason, 
do not now attend the public. schools, and 
are liable to grow up in ignorance, if not in 
vice. It is thought that some thousands of 
children, with the encouragementand aid to 
be furnished by the society, can be brought 
under instruction and fitted for usefulness 
in society. 

This New York movement is a most pro- 
mising one, and, we trust, it will be imita- 
ted in our own State. We can think of no 
direction in which Christian benevolence 
can do more good. A working society, 
having for its object the bringing of poor 
children to the public schools, organized in 
each of our cities and towns, would do more 
to effect the object than all the compulsory 
laws that could be placed on our statute- 
books. Let us try the experiment. 


Henry KIDDLE, superintendent of schools 
in the city of New York, having pointed 
out the fact that absenteeism is increasing 
in the schools, and what he calls the ‘partial 
failure’? on the part of their system *‘ to 
govern and properly discipline all classes of 
children who are legitimately subjects of its 
care and tuition, thus speaks of the remedy: 

The question arises : what should be doneto reme- 
dy this state of things? I answer unhesitatingly,and 
ia the light of a long experience, both as a teacher 
and superintendent, and after a carefu! observation of 
the results of the experiment of exclusive “ moral 
suasion” in our schools during the past two years. 
Re-invest the principals with the right to inflict, under 
proper regulations and restrictions, corporal chastise- 
ment upon those pupils who show themselves amen- 
able to noother influence. The Board of Public In- 
struction is in Joco parentis in its relations to those 





children, and whatever means it would be right and 
necessary for parents to resort to in order to restrain 
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and reform their unruly and thoughtless children, it 


is equally right and necessary for the Board, througi | 


its agents, the teachers, to employ. I make this re- 
commendation with reluctance, but feel that what- 
ever odium I may incur by doing so, my duty de- 
mands it, and that I should be false to my trust, did 
1 not in time admonish those who have the power to 
repair it, of ap evil which threatens to undermine 
the foundations of our system of public instruction ; 
for of what value can that system be which fails to 
give any disciplinary training—any moral improve- 
ment, except to such as are in little or no need of it, 
leaving those from whom the community has the most 
to fear, without any of its salutary influence ? 








> 


THE ROOT OF THE MATTER. 





FLOOD of corruption seems to be | 
sweeping over the nation. Rising | 


highest in our great cities and at political 
centres, it is fast spreading out far and wide 
over thecountry, until it threatens to damage 
the foundations of our free institutions, if 


not to devastate and destroy them. Cities | 


are robbed of millions of dollars, and those 
known to be guilty of the crime cannot be 
brought to justice. ‘* Rings’’ rule and par- 
cel out the people’s offices, and put the 
people’s money into their pockets as if the 
people were their slaves. Credit Mobilier 
scandals cast a dark stain on the nation’s 
honor, and the too common spectacle of 
unworthy men purchasing high offices man- 
tles every patriot’s cheek with shame. The 
air about our legislative halls is thick with 
rumors and charges concerning the buying 
and selling of votes, and the prostitution of 
public interests to private ends. So openly 
have men bought their way to place, and 
then so abused the power entrusted to them 
to regain the money thus expended, that the 
shameless spectacle no longer seems to at- 
tract special attention. Great corporations 
literally own legislatures, and the voices 
raised against them in behalf of the people's 
rights are few and feeble. Out from the 
centres, where it has assumed its worst form, 
the epidemic of corruption spreads until it 
affects the management of counties, towns 
and townships. The wide gap between the 
little thief in a.township, who pocketsa few 
dollars of the public money that may pass 
through his hands, to the great thief, who 
in some city or State steals millions, is filled 
with numberless peculations, large and 
small. Bribery pollutes ballot-boxes, cor- 
rupts juries, defeats the ends of justice, and 


defiles all that is most sacred in our form of 
government. The people are becoming 
alarmed. Patriots tremble. But what is to 
be done? What remedy have we to propose 
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| for this fell disease, that is eating away the 


life of the nation ? 

Some good may come from judicious laws. 
The laws in our statute- booksagainst bribery, 
corruption and fraud may be made more 
searching and severe. They may be more 
strictly enforced. Good will come of it. 
| Crime will be rendered less open and bold. 
| But such laws can never cure the disease. 

A provision in the Constitution may check 
the evil. Let the best be done that can be 
done in the new Constitution, to guard the 
ballot, to promote purity among office- 
holders, to secure justice in our courts; but 
such a provision will be found to be no pana- 
cea for the evils of the times. It is an outside 
application that affects only the surface; the 
trouble lies deeper down. 

A public sentiment may be created that 
will condemn this wrong-doing. Honesty 
seems to be at ebb-tide, corruption at its 
flow. Practices are now winked at, which 
| ere long will be met with high displeasure, 
If not, then is the nation nigh into death, 
But this shifting of such a tide must be ren- 
dered impossible. It is in itself a sign of 
disease, and health must be restored to the 
body politic. There must something back 
of mere public sentiment—something that 
steels the heart against wrong-doing —some- 
thing that moves the life along right paths. 

To go at once to the root of the matter, 
the evil that now curses the nation cannot 
be cured in any way except by the right 
| education of the young. Laws, constitutions, 
mere public sentiment, that to-day approves 
| what it yesterday condemned, will not do it. 
The only effective remedy for it isto train 
up our children in the family and in the 
school to love honor, honesty and truth, and 
to abhor the least departure from these 
noblest of virtues. ‘‘ The best remedy,” 
| says one, ‘‘for corruption in high places, is in- 
| telligence in low places.’’ Very well, but 
intelligence will not fully answer the end 
without morality. We must carefully in- 
struct the young in the several branches of 
learning, but the duty is much more press- 
ing of implanting in their minds correct 
moral principles and training them to right 
habits. The school is to play an important 
part in the future destiny of this country. If 
we are to preserve our free institutions, the 
school must do it for us. 





Jupce Haropine, in his recent decision 
concerning the election frauds of Luzerne 
county, points out the decay of public virtue, 
and condemns the prevailing corruption. im 
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the strongest language. He thinks the evil 
can be corrected only inthe courts. But in 
this he is mistaken. A faithful and fearless 
execution of a well-devised statute may do 
much to deter men from the commission of 
crime, but courts never can displace in the 
hearts of men‘a disposition to do wrong by 
a disposition to do right. This can only be 
done by a process of moral and religious 
training. ‘The root of the evil cannot be 
reached by the decisions or the sentences of 
courts. But hear Judge Harding: 

The time has arrived when our courts must come 
to the front, even to the most forward line of the 
statutes relating to elections. Corruption is around 
us on all sides. It has seized upon almost every 
township and municipal office in the land. It has 
throttled great States, and led captive their legisla- 
tors. Its creatures have gone up and taken their 
seats in the high places of the General Government, 
shameless and unshameable. It has even found a 
permanent abiding place in the National Capitol, 
Popular anathemas may resound from one end of the 
land to the other. Constitutional conventions may 
put into the mouth of every officer elected hereafter 
a staggering array of oaths in denial of everything on 
their part looking like fraud on the elective franchise ; 
but all this, though well, because it is an exhibition 
of a tendency toward reform, must, in our opinion, 
fail to bring the desired relief. Human nature is the 
same to-day that it was yesterday ; it will be the same 
forall time to come. And under asystem of govern- 
ment based, like ours, upon the popular will, where 
elections are a necessary incident, there will be 
always, as there has been always, lepers who will 
foul, or attempt to foul, the ballot box. Well-direct- 
ed popular denunciation cannot stop it; constitu- 
tional provisions cannot stop it. At best, these are 
but “rivers of Damascus.”’ The only “ Jordan” to 
cleanse from the leprosy is a proper statute fully, 
faithfully and fearlessly administered by the courts. 

If that vicious and intensely wicked and dangerous 
sentiment—* there is fraud on both sides, therefore 
let investigation cease ’’—prevails too long, this fabric 
of ours, so admired by those thirsting for liberty 
abroad, so loved by those enjoying liberty at home, will 
be tumbling down about our heads before we know it, 


, 


LOCAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 








SUGGESTIVE article, from the pen 
of Rev. Dr. Mayo, on “ The Profes- 
sional Spirit in the Teacher,’’ appears in the 
March number of Zhe Massachusetts Teacher. 
After showing that the drift of things is 
to place the management of the public 
schools of this country mainly in the 
hands of young women, and that hitherto 
they ‘‘have not seemed, in any adequate 
way, to comprehend the fact that they have 
in their hands the great original American 
Profession, or that this school-keeping is a 
profession at all,’’ he goes on to add : 
But we may be sure that the people of the United 
States are coming to regard school-keeping as a pro- 
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fession, and will rapidly apply to it the severest tests 
of professional capacity. The great public movement 
called * Civil Service,” means that our people are wak- 
ing up to the disagreeable fact that they are payinga 
vast amount of money, and dispensing a great number 
of honorable titles, without adequate work, They 
will, first in the great cities, but finally in the least 
village, demand solid, intelligent professional work 
from these young women who assume to shape the 
mind, ard who do generally shape the character, 
whether they assume it or not, ofa generation which 
is tu encounter such public responsibilities as we now 
but dimly comprehend. * Skilled ” is the 
demand of the age in America 

In seeking for a remedy for this state of 
things, Dr. Mayo does no» find it in our 
State normal schools. Hesays: ‘‘It is al- 
ready seen that our State normal schools, 
valuable as they are, are utterly unable to 
meet this emergency.’’ In States where 
they are most numerous, they send out but 
a small number of well-trained teachers in 
comparison with the number needed, and 
those they do send out very rarely seek em- 
ployment in common, country schools. 
heir mission is to crown the work of pro- 
fessional instruction, begun and carried up 
to that point by other agencies. For the 
development of a true, professional spirit in 
the great body of young people who teach 
in American public schools, Dr. Mayo says: 
‘* We must evidently look to the local train- 
ing schools of our cities and larger villages, 
and the institutes that carry a normal train- 
ing to the most remote parts of our country 
districts.’ What is meant by training 
schools, and how they are expected to ope- 
rate will appear from the following para- 
graphs: 

The “training school” is the best practical edu- 
cational invention of our country, for its present or- 
ganization is greatly due to the efforts of practical 
educators in New York and the West. Its greatest 
advantage is its power of adaptation to our average 
American community. Every village of 2,000 peo- 
ple needs for itself and the outlying co..ntry the best 
quality of teaching. As things now go, this cannot 
be secured ; for cultivated teachers are drawn inva- 
riably to large cities and towns. But this village 
probably has, or may have, a respectable public high 
school. tn that school all young women who desire 
to teach can acquire the scholarship necessary to the 
profession. If the high school master is more bent 
on magnifying his own literary or scientific grandeur 
than co-operating with the people to this end, let 
him be dismissed, and his successor appuinted. From 
the high school let all who desire to teach in the 
public schools pass at once to the training school es- 
tablished in a public school house ; combining theory 
and practice in fit proportions; with a clever woman 
principal, and one or two “‘ critic teachers,” aided by 
such special culture as the town affords. These girls 
in a vigorous course of one year can be prepered to 
begin their work intelligently ; can at least he made 
to comprehend the,meaning of the profession, and 
be fairly launched upon their career. In large cities 
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the course may be extended, or courses of different 
length can be arranged. 

The two essentials of the training school are: Ist. 
That no young woman shall be admitted without a 
qualification equivalent to the diploma of the high 
school; and 2d. That the graduates of the training 
school shall have the first choice of positions, If the 
grammar school masters or committee men are per- 
mitted to cull the high school class before the training 
school receives its material; if inferior scholars are 
admitted to the training school; if this or any equiva- 
lent course of training is not made one of the qualifi- 
cations of the teacher—of course the experiment fails. 
Most of the training schools we nave seen in the 
cities of Massachusetts are greatly enfeebled by one 
of these causes,and our people have not yet been 
permitted to see the value of this admirable system, 

In this way every large town will “grow” a home 
supply of trained teachers, who can afford to work 
for moderate salaries. because living with their pa- 
rents, Such schools can also admit pupils from the 
adjacent country on payment of the actual expenses of 
their education, which expense may be borne by the 
districts from which they come; so they may be made 
a nursery for the teachers of a considerable region 
around. 

Such a training school inany of our large villages, 
aided by local teachers’ associations, general insti- 
tutes, and the perpetual training of teachers actually 
in schoo! work, will in a generation create a profes- 
sional class. We may not be able to hold the majori- 
ty of our young women many years in the school- 
room; but in this way we can make them valuable 
while they are there an«| keep out of this post of duty 
the mulutudes of incompetents that now afflict the 
public service. 

We attach great importance to the office of “ critic 
teacher ’’ in the training school. A thoroughly trained, 
experienced woman overseeing, directing, criticising 
the “ practice department,” is the pivot of the whole 
machine, While young girls are probably best excited 
to enthusiasm ior study by a master, they need a tho- 
rough, sharp-sighted, loving woman to oversee their 
first work with children. Such a critic teacher is not 
biinded by the glamour of masculine courtesy, fath- 
erly indulyence, or other characteristic influences that 
hinder a man from dealing thoroughly with girls in 
such a position. She understands the ways of young 
woman, their liabilities and susceptibilities, their 
adaptation to children; a whole world that is hidden 
from the wisest man lies open to her; and the use 
of that world determines greatly the best success of 
the girl just beginning her professional career. 

The expense of the training school need not alarmy 
the people. As it saves all the salaries in the public 
school where it is located, save those of the lady 

rincipal and critic teachers, it will not materially 
increase the expenditures. No salary should be given 
to the girls who are the pupils of the school; if con- 
sideration is to be had ior their services as teachers, 
let it be placed on a coming year’s salary. There 
meed be no apprehension tor the fate of the school 
thus taught. Under proper supervision such aschool 
will not fall below others in the special, and will ex- 
cel others in the general culture of the ehildren. 

To such a system our State normal schools would 
be the crown and completion—{furnishing teachers fit 
to lead in these local normal institutions, and always 
laboring zealously to exalt the standard of eminence 
an this profession, so, vital to our American order of 
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SEVERE CRITICISM. 


E have received the following letter 
from a responsible gentleman, liv- 
ing in Bucks county. We cannot but think 
the teacher described is an exceptional one, 
and yet there isa great deal of bad teaching 
done in our schools, with all the efforts 
made to prevent it. Comparatively, very 
few of our teachers have made adequate 
preparation for their work—have prepared 
themselves for it as professional men and 
mechanics dv. The comsnunity holds out 
poor inducements todoso. Employment 
for only six or eight months in the year, at 
the rate of thirty or forty dollars a month, 
is not a prospect whose attractions are suffi- 
cient to call out that special preparation, 
that study and devotion, which are necessary 
to make a good teacher. ‘To answer. the 
inquiry made by the author of tne letter as 
to where we are to find a remedy for the 
evil of bad teaching, we refer him to the fact 
that the average parent and tax-payer do not 
want to pay for any better. They still in- 
sist upon short school terms and low-priced 
teachers. Rapid progress in most places is 
being made in this respect, but teachers, 
like the one referred to in Bucks county, are 
far too numerous. Better qualified ones 
will take their places as soon as the majority 
of the people demand their services. 

In saying all this, we have no disposition 
to excuse the mistakes of school superin- 
tendents or the ignorance or indifference of 
teachers. ‘Teachers may receive certificates 
who ought not to receive them even though 
schools must in consequence remain idle ; 
but the superintendency has the good effect 
every year of keeping some thousands of 
the poorest qualified teachers out of our 
school-rooms. Teachers, too, might make 
more improvement than they do. Some of 
them, it is not to be doubted, teach only for 
the ‘‘ pay’’ they receive. Like other peo- 
ple, they have their frailties. But as a class 
they are doing a noble work, and such is 
believed to be the spirit among them that 
year by year they will do it better and better. 
Our Bucks county friend must have patience. 
This educational reform must move slowly, 
for it aims to lift up the whole seciai struct- 
ure, to reach and bless not a few, but all. 

LETTER. 

We notice a report of the proceedings of the 
‘‘ Teachers’ Institute,” held at Quakertown, and your 
excellent suggestions forthe benefit of our common 
schools—wherein we heartily rejoice—for thee is no 
subject which more imperatively demands attention 
than does this. 
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It was urged, as being of paramount importance, 
that teachers should make themselves thoroughly 
competent to fill their positions; hut what encourage- 
ment, what incentive to the necessary efforts for pre- 
paration is given to those teachers who are desirous 
of, and even anxious for, such preparation, when an 
ignoramus with a license to teach can step into the 
place which should be filled only by the educated 
and competent teacher? So long as it lies within 
the power of an incompetent person to obtain the 
position of a school-teacher, just so long will he in 
many sections usurp the place which should te filled 
only by the capable. Where then is the encourage- 
ment for the competent teacher? 

There has of late fallen under the writer’s observa- 
tion, some most pitiful specimens of school-teaching. 
Desirous of sending our children to school, who were 
too young to send away from home, we visited a 
neighboring school for the purpose of seeing how it 
was conducted. We found a class engaged in spell- 
ing, and in all the words pronounced by the teacher 
to the class, there were not more than two or three 
that we could make out by the closest guessing; for 
instance, he gave them a word to spell which he 
called zezcouck, and each child spelled it u n-c-o-u-c-h, 
as pronounced; and when he told them that they had 
all “ missed,” the poor children looked perplexed. He 
then spelled the word from the book “z-2-c-0-z-t-h— 
uncouch.” Adkalis was the next word pronounced 
for his class to spell, which, of course, they all ** miss- 
ed” again; for the word was alkali. Whafs was 
another, and vefznzé still another, and so on 

My heart burned with indignation and sorrow to 
see those poor children so imposed upon, and robbed 
of their birthright, by so ignorant and incompetent a 
teacher. I asked him if he supposed it was possible 
for the children to spell the words correctly when he 
had pronounced them so incorrectly, and if he did 
not know that he had pronounced them very badly ? 
To which he replied: “ The superintendent told me 
that I called my words bad.” 

A teacher of another school sent to me the subject 
of a debate that was to be held at his school-house, 
which was written as follows, ‘“ resolved that despen- 
alty be abolished ;” which I supposed to mean that 
the death penalty should be abolished. 

But more deplorable still, because attended with 
almost certain and immediate danger, is the criminal 
indifference or lack of common sense, manifested by 
the school teacher in the writer’s own district. A 
family is sick with scarlet-fever, one of the members 
of which has died This teacher has been in and 
out from this sick family to his school at his option ; 
giving as his reason that “the sick children was 
glad to see me;” and those who have sufficiently re- 
covered to beable to go out are attending school, So 
the prospect is that, through the willful stupidity of 
this teacher (for it can no longer be ignorance, as he 
has been warned of the danger of thus exposing his 
school), we shall have a general spread of this much- 
dreaded disease among children, as there are families 
who continue sending their children to school, not 
realizing the danger attending contact with this sub- 
tle disease; while those who do realize it are, of 
course, obliged to keep their children at home. 

This teacher, on being remonstrated with on the 
impropriety of so recklessly admitting children just 
recovered from scarlet-fever, into school, and of the 
liability of his own transmission of it by going into 
the sick family and then to his school, declared that 
he had previously done so, and would continue to do 
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the same, and that, if the superintendent were to for- 
bid it, he would not regard his authority but would 
quit the school; which event would be much more 
desirable than the continuance of such a course. 
There would, however, be no great probability of his 
quitting the school, as that in which he feels special 
interest is his pay. 

It would be far better to have no schools at all 
then such as produce no benefit, but only injury; 
where what is learned must needs be unlearned, 
And so long as such inflictions are permissible we 
shall look in vain for improvement. 

And now, I ask, is there any remedy for these 
things? andto whom are we to look, and with whom 
rests the remedial power? Are our children not 
only to be robbed of their birthright through licensed 
ignorance, thus being bereft of education, the culti- 
vation of their minds, but in addition to this, is their 
physical welfare, also, to be thus recklessly disre- 
garded by those under whose care they are placed by 
such license? We desire greatly to know wherein 
lies the remedy for this evil ? 


JHE PcHOoL-R OOM, 

GOOD SCHOOL.—If asked, what are 

the requisites for a good school? we 
would answer: 1. A good teacher; 2. Good 
directors; 3. Good parents; 4. Good pu- 
pils; 5. A good school-house. The first of 
these is indispensable. All the rest may be 
everything that could be desired ; without 
a good teacher there can be no good school. 
If the first be right, the rest will be pretty 
sure to follow in due time. A good teacher 
will make good directors out of bad ones; 
will, by visiting parents and consulting with 
them, secure their confidence and codpera- 
tion; will soon have his pupils just as he 
wants them; and, we may add, that in 
many instances a live teacher has been 
mainly instrumental in persuading boards 
of directors to abandon old school-houses 
and to build new ones. H. 





By THE TIME this number of the JOURNAL 
reaches its readers, winter will be gone, and 
many of the schools in the rural districts 
will have closed. The pupils in those still 
in session will not find confinement to the 
school-room and study very agreeable dur- 
ing the beautiful days which come now and 
then in the month of April. The teacher 
often feels that he would rather be released ; 
unconsciously, sometimes, he allows the in- 
termissions and hours for play, to become 
longer, and even the most faithful pupils 
will show occasional symptoms of the 
‘‘spring fever.’’ During the whole of 
spring, the younger pupils at least, should 
be sent to the play-ground quite frequently ; 
if allowed to spend a little while in this way 
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every hour or two, they will be better chil- 
dren, better students, and they will be more 
apt to grow up with sound, healthy bodies, 
which is a matter not to be overlooked. u. 


PENMANSHIP.—If the teachers of the olden 
time knewvery little of most of the branches 
now being taught in our public schools, 
they certainly did excel in one, and that is 
in penmanship. In those days, if an appli- 
cant for aschool could write a good ‘‘ copy,”’ 
it was generally taken for granted that he 
could teach every other branch that was 
necessary, and one who could not do this 
was deemed incompetent, no matter what 
knowledge he possessed ofthe other branches. 
It must be admitted that our different sys- 
tems of penmanship are almost perfect, and 
full instructions are given in every particular, 
so that he who will but read may know. Yet 
this branch is very indifferently taught in 
many schools. Teachers who would succeed 
must be careful first of all in these two things : 

1. That the pupils sit in a proper position. 

2. That they hold their pens properly. 

These are very important, and yet how 
many teachers say very little about either. 
It is unnecessary to point out how all this 
should be done; suffice it to say, that failure 
in these two things means failure all the way 
through ; success in these, and all other 
difficulties wil] be readily overcome. H. 


WHAT SHOULD THE TEACHER READ ?—The reply 
which springs first to our lips is, Everything which can 
be made of use in teaching; but as the time of teach- 
ers is limited this is clearly impossible. It becomes 
a matter of moment then howthey shall most profitably 
employ the time they have for reading The word 
useful should be considered in its broadest sense for, 
in view of the multiform character of the human 
mind, it is evident that no ove style of reading will 
meet its requirements. Many eminent teachers have 
devoted their time and talent to the elucidation of the 
great problem of the best method of communicating 
knowledge, the result of which has been the produc- 
tion of some very valuable works on the science and 
art of teaching. With these books all teachers should be 
familiar It is sometimes said that our ow history 
is of the greatest importance to us, Very true. But 
our connection with Europe socially and politically 
is so close that some knowledge of foreign history is 
absolutely necessary in order to clearly comprehend 
our own. We are asyet a young people, and although 
we are making history “hand over hand,” the deeds 
of our ancestors become no less important, History 
then should form a part of the teacher’s reading. 
Again, men have lived at different times whose lives 
and labors form great eras in the world’s history, The 
rise and ascendency of the great Moslem power, the 
dawning of religious liberty in the mighty Reforma- 
tion; these two events are inseparably connect-d with 
the names of Mahomet and Luther. Biography, then, 
should claim the teacher’s attention. 
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Then comes the vast mass of miscellaneous literary 
matter from which the teacher should select with 
great care. The nature of the human mind is such 
that it often seeks relaxation and cannot be constantly 
employed with abstruse ; studies we cannot therefore 
entirely exclude the lighter kind of reading, but the 
conscientipus teacher will discriminate what to read. 
“* Keeping up with the times” is an expression we 
frequently hear, and with the giant press having cor- 
respondents in every corner of the land, with the 
submarine telegraph keeping us acquainted with Euro- 
pean affairssno one need be ignorant upon the current 
topics of the day. Above ail, let us strive that the 
information we possess be not in what Carlyle terms 
a “ weltering chaos,” but so arranged that we can 
use itin such a way as to be dec.med worthy laborers 
in the great educational field. E. MCV. MOORE. 


Mr.Epitor: I have in my school an informa- 
tion class, which is such a success that I can’t refrain 
from writing of it. One evening of each week I sus- 
pend the regular school exercises, and call on each 
pupil to give an epitome of his week’s reading, The 
current events of the day, as presented in the papers 
and magazines, to which the pupils have access, are 
reproduced. For example, this week nearly every 
one had something to say of our lamented ex-Gov- 
ernor Geary. One boy said, with a flush of pride 
lighting his blueeyes: ‘*He was born in our county” 
(Westmoreland). A bright, intelligent girl, training 
for a teacher, spoke of his late Message, of his saying 
that we have 75,000 children out of school in Penn- 
sylvania. In this way we had the history of an 
honored life before us. This course brings ease and 
self-possession to our pupils as well as cultivates 
their language and memory; and, best of all, it fos- 
ters a pure love of knowledge. In our class we don’t 
object to a funny story occasionally ; but crime, with 
its details so freely circulated in our papers, is con- 
sidered very objectionable. Attention is given to 
foreign telegraphic news; Washington letters are 
noticed; the temperance question discussed. Teach- 
ers, try it. Don’t be too sanguine. You will need 
tact to make it beneficial The success we spoke of 
has been acquired by careful training for three con- ° 
seculive terms. ELLA J. ABER. 


Lucy D, HAMPTON, in Aforton’s Monthly, thus re- 
ports a lesson on the multiplication table: As pupils 
are always pleased to place their work where it can 
be seen and admired, the teacher arranges at the 
blackboard as many as space permits; the rest of the 
class are content to use slates and pencils, knowing 
that they will be the favored ones at the next recita- 
tion. 

Having observed that each pupil has his place with 
a crayon or pencil in hand, and is giving his attention 
to the teacher, she begins the lesson by sayiny, 
“Write 2, 2—add.” All obey instantly; then face 
the teacher, who commends those who turn quickly. 
The following questions and answers then occur: 

Teacher. How many? 

Pupils. Four. 

7. How many 2’s? 

P. Two 2’s. 

7. Repeat! 

P. Two 2’s are 4. 

Again they write, add, and answer as before. This 
exercise is continued until each has expressed either 
on the blackboard or his slate the foliow.nz: 
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This work is read by individuals and by the class 
in concert, thus, one 2 is 2, two 2’s are 4, three 2’s 
are 6, etc. The pupils decide that they would like 
to know a shorter way to express this; it is tiresome 
to write so many 2’s. The teacher suggests that they 
place figures besides the 2’s to show how many times 
they are taken, and that for a sign they use the plus 
sign partly turned. She illustrates the suggestion on 
the board, and they agree to write one 2, two 2’s, 
three 2’s, etc., thus: 2X1=2, 2X2=4, 2X3=6. 
They erase all their work, then turn toward the 
teacher, who now holds a numeral frame, Pointing 
to two balls which she has placed together on the first 
wire, she says: How many 2’s? 

Pupils. One. 

7. How many balls ? 

P. Two balls. 

7. Repeat ! 

P. One 2 is 2. 

TZ. Express. 

The children instantly turn to the board and write 
2 1=2, then face the teacher. She continues this 
until each has the following table : 


2ct=32 2<4= 8 27==14 
226 2<5==10 2<8=16 
a2— 46==t3 2<9=18 


This table is used as before; then read backward, 
beginning with “nine 2’s are 18.” The teacher 
now asks promiscuous questions, simply, saying 
*¢Seven 2’s 2?” “ Five 2’s ?” etc. 

The questions are sometimes asked of the class 
and sometimes of individuals, Those at the desks 
have written the tables and answers with the class. 
Prompt answers are required at all times; inatten- 
tive pupils brought to order by unexpected questions 


Thus far they have read from the board and their 
slates; but so much is memory aided by a clear com- 
prehension that the majority of the class can now 
give the table and answer any question without look- 
ing at their work. 

The pupils take their seats without having erased 
their work, in order that it may be further ins; ected. 
Those who have written neatly and those who have 
used signs correctly receive special commendations. 

The successive tables of figures 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
are taught in the same way. ‘The teacher allows the 
process to be regarded as addition simply until she 
thinks the idea is so fuily comprehended that it will 
never be lost; she then says, ‘“‘ We will call this short 
way of expressing addition mz/tiplication”? The 
process is understood and the need of a new name is 
felt before it is given. 

By this lesson the child is taught to form his own 
tables; he will readily do so and commit them to 
memory without the aid of a book. He has been led 
to perceive the truth of what he commits to memory. 
The correlation of addition and multiplication has 
been shown. Mental and written work have been 
combined. The pupil has obtained his results men- 
tally and with his own hands placed them before his 
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eyes. The teacher has used but few words; the 
children have done the work, as they should, activity 
being a law of childhood. The child has not been 
told that three 2’s are 6, but he has found it for him- 
self, and can at any time tell you that he knows three 
2’s are 6, because he has added them and thus proved 
the fact. The word “times,” being ‘both cumber- 
some and useless, has been disc.rded. The teacher 
has not consumed thetime by wordy questions, such 
as, ** Now, -class, you may see if you cannot tell me 
how many three 2’s are,” Instead she held the num- 
eral frame, pointed to groups of 2’s, and said, “ How 
many?’ This table is often read in a reversed order. 





QuEsTIOoN.—The board of directors of my district 
has forbidden my teaching United States history dur- 
ing school hours. Will you please inform me through 
the JOURNAL, whether this branch is included among 
the studies that must be taught in our common schools ? 
I have thought it was for some years, and therefore 
taught it and encouraged my pupils to study it. 

ANSWER.—The history of the United 
States has been,since 1867,one of the brancli- 
es in which teachers are required to be ex- 
amined, but it is still optional with boards 
of directors whether they introduce it into 
the schools under their charge or not. The 
board above referred to has a legal right to 
forbid its study during school hours. But 
the policy of so doing is very much doubted. 
Surely, our children must study the history 
of theirown country. Indeed, withoutsuch 
knowledge, it is hard to see how a man can 
vote intelligently. 





HOW TO TEACH GEOGRAPHY. 





Usually you may construct your own outline maps. 
You may do better service with these than with print- 
ed ones; partly because you will take more interest 
in them, and partly because they will contain only 
what you think necessary for your pupils to learn. 
The children will not he discouraged by a multiplicity 
of places, rivers, etc., indicated on the map, and con- 
sequently will take more interest in the study. Draw 
the continents on paper and paint them. The bright 
colors will attract the attention of the children, and 
will possess a double interest to them when they 
know that their teacher madethem. Take each con- 
tinent separately and assign lessons from it, and not 
from the book. After the children have thoroughly 
learned the countries on each map, then let them learn 
the rivers, mountains, etc.; then take each country and 
have a general investigation made of its surface, pro- 
ducts, etc. Let different text-books be used, history 
be referred to. Any book cr paper which contains 
information on the subject is welcomed in class, 

After a g-neral knowledge of the countries has been 
obtained, print upon the blackboard each day the 
names of a certain number of cities. Have pupils 
find situation and state important facts about each. 
This wi!l be a very interesting exercise. The children 
will search their geographies with pleasure and will 
triumphantly announce any new discovery. The 
above method will fail, as will every other method, 
unless the teacher review the class daily. The great 
secret of success in teaching geography is review, re- 
view, review, 

If we had text books which were properly pre_ 
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pared, it would be vastly easier for the teacher 
and more beneficial to the pupil] to take Jessons in the 
book in connection with those given on the maps and 
on the board; but as it is, itis far better for the chil- 
dren to use their geographies only as books of refer- 
ence, and irust to their teacher for guidance as to 
what they shall learn, 

But what shall we say of those teachers who blindly 
follow the text-book, never deviating either to the 
right or to the left? I have nothing to say of such 
or to such, except : Leave the school-room! Leave 
the school-room.—£éiza H Morton. 


THE CurRE OF STAMMERING.—The mode of treat- 
ment followed by M. Chervin, of Lyons, in this affec- 
tion, has lately been the subject of investigation by a 
commission appointed by the Department Council. 
Thecommissioners state that they find the system 
successful, rapid and permanent in its effects; which 
opinion confirms those of earlier date, given by com- 
missions appointed in France, Belgium, Spain, etc, 
The system is as follows: All mechanical contrivan- 
ces are discarded; but he teaches the patient, by 
means of a large uumber of exercises, gradually to 
pronounce, with distinctness, vowels. consonants, 
syllables and sentences. He pays great attention to 
the act of respiration, which he seeks to regulate. He 
teaches his patients to take, at certain intervals, a 
slow but normal inspiration, which is succeeded by 
an even, continuous and loud expiration, during 
which pronunciation is affected. The course of treat- 
ment occupies twenty days, the time being divided 
into three periods. During the first the patient is re- 
stricted to complete silence, so that the old habit may 
be broken; during the second period the patient is 
taught to speak slowly and deliberately ; and during 
the third period he acquires the practice of speaking 
fluently and without clipping the words. 
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AMES G. CLARK, in a letter to the 
Elmira Dazly Gazette of February 25th, 
speaking of the literary prosperity of 
Wellsboro, Mansfield and Tioga, in Tioga 
county, in this State, says this good word 
for the Mansfield State Normal School, and 


the men who have managed it : 

Now the question very naturally arises, how is it 
that these three villages succeed better in literary 
enterprises than scores of larger ones in our own 
State where the surrounding country is far richer in 
agricultural results? I answer, Simply because of 
the superior intelligence of the population. Only 
this and nuthing more. But behind this general in- 
telligence and public spirit are causes which I will 
mention. Go anywhere in Tioga, or in the western 
portions of Bradford county, and you will feel the 
pulse of the Manstield State Normal School. This 
splendid institution has dune four-fold more than all 
other causes combined, either secular or religious, 
toward irrigating the brain of the surrounding coun- 
try. Its organizer, and, for many years, its very 
heart, was Prof. A!’en, one of the most complete and 
successful educators in the State, a man in whose 
presence the spirit of sectarianism and of caste could 
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‘On'the resignation of Prof, Allen some five years 
ago, Prof. Verrill became principal, and has proved 
himself master of the situation. Under his manage- 
ment, aided by the best of subordinate teachers, the 
school is still nobly performing its high mission of 
developing true character in the young men and wo- 
mea who come within its influence 


WILLIAMSPORT. 





From a late report of Superintendent 
Horton, of Williamsport, we take some ex- 
tracts : 

APPARATUS, 

The maps, globes, charts, etc., the purchase of 
which was some time since authorized by the board, 
have been procured and distributed to the various 
schools, as needed. I may add, they are proving of 
great utility. They include five eight-inch and four 
twelve-inch globes, one large map of the Roman 
empire, one set of physiological charts, two sets of 
primary reading charts, two reading cases and one 
set of geometrical blocks, at an expense of $159.80. 
Of the schools in general, I may say that they are 
doing well. The teachers for the most part are en- 
thusiastic in their work, and the pupils generally 
seem pleased and interested. Nearly all the schools 
have been examined by the superintendent, person- 
ally, in their various branches of study, errors in 
teaching have been corrected, suggestions for im- 





provement have beer freely made, and various diffi- 
culties have been settled, to accomplish all of which 
three hundred visits have been made. 

IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE. 

The greatest drawbacks to progress are tardiness 
and irregular attendance. In spite of all that can be 
said or done, it seems to be of little account to some 
parents whether their children attend school steadily 
or otherwise. In numerous instances are pupils de- 
tained from school, or allowed to be absent, for the 
slightest reasons, or for no reason but the mere 
caprice of the child. 

The fact that a considerable number of pupils at- 
tend school only three or four months during the 
middle of the year, and that many pupils, by irregu- 
lar attendance, lose position in their class, have led 
me to consider some plan by which such pupils may 
be more satisfactorily taught, without interfering with 
the progress of those who attend regularly during 
the whole year. For this purpose, it has occurred to 
me that it might perhaps be wise to establish one or 
two schools for these, and for delinqueuts generally. 
They might be called ungraded schools, anil remain 
open only so long as needed for the accommodatiuon 
of these classes of pupils. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES AS POLLING PLACES. 
It has been to mea matter of wonder and aston- 
ishment that any such provision should ever have been 
made or tole ated, as that appropriating the school 
buildings tv be used as polling places at the elections. 
I submit tha. !t is bad economy, and very bad policy, 
Take this Washington building, for instance. Ten 
teachers and about 600 pupils are obliged to suspend 
business, and wait on the town for the lack of one 
small room with a window at which to receive the 
ballots of the people. Of course the teachers’. time goes 
on atan expense of $31 a day, for which sum one 





not exist. 





would think other suitable rooms might be rented 
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for the city’s use, and the schools spared the loss and 
demoralization consequent upon the interruption, I 
recommend that the necessary steps be taken, now 
while the Legislature is in session, to have the city 
charter so altered as to require the city authorities to 
provide polling places other than the school build- 
ings. 
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ERIE. 





WE have on our table the ‘‘ Annual Re- 
port of the Superintendent of Public Schools 
(H. S. Jones) of the city of Erie, for the 
year 1871-72.’’ It is a neatly printed 
pamphlet of forty-eight pages. From this re- 
port we learn that Erie has fourteen school- 
houses, containing sixty-two rooms; that 
her schools were taught last year by sixty- 
three teachers, of whom fifty-two were 
ladies ; that the number of pupils enrolled 
during the year was 3,230, and their daily 
average attendance 1,794, and that the total 
expenditures for the year were $62,005.50. 

Erie has a superintendent of schools who 
receives a salary of $1,800 per annum, a 
well-managed teachers’ institute, evening 
schools, schools for German children, and 
an admirable high school, which has pre- 
pared pupils who entered Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

The following extracts from the report 
will be of general interest : 

, THE TRUE TEACHER. 

First, the true teacher must have scholarship; if 
this be poor, no matter what the other qualifications 
may be, the results must be mainly in the line of 
failure: secondly, he must be “apt to teach;’’ this 
comes from a sympathetic temperament and a natural 
fondness to impart knowledge; a person’s learning 
may be extraordinary, but if he is not “apt to teach,” 
his “ much learning” will be of little account in the 
school-room: thirdly, he must have good methods; 
this comes from careful, daily study of the subjects 
taught and of the pupils under instruction. Methods 
are the tools of the teacher, and from their acapta- 
tion to the study and the pupil, comes that thrift in 
a school which leads to success: fourthly, he must 
have ability to govern; this in a measure is a “gift,” 
but it can be developed considerably by experience 
and study. A school under poor discipline is likea 
fine piece of machinery, out of order and running to 
ruin: fifthly, he must have what is commonly termed 
character, that is, an even balance of good qualities. 
The direct teaching which a pupil may receive in 
school, is of considerable value; but that which is 
superior to arithmetic, reading, writing, etc., is the 
benefit received from the force of character of the 
teacher. Many teachers of scholarship, aptness, in- 
genious methods, and able to govern well, fail to 
reach a high rank, for the reason that they lack that 
balance of mental and moral forces which enables 
one to bear the trying test of familiar intercourse, ex- 
cessive strain on the will and nervous system, and 
the fretting wear of numerous petiy details, and still 
grow brighter and stronger. 
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CORPORAL PUNISHMENT, 


As corporal punishment is not a means of school 
discipline, placed in the hands of the teacher, it may 
be well to remark that the best managed schvols were 
those whose atmosphere was never clouded by eyen 
the ghost of physical pain, such as threats, -taunts, 
scolding and fretting. That pupils can be under good 
discipline without recourse to the rod,is a fact al- 
ready demonstrated. It may not be easy to do, but it 
seems to be in the right direction to try to do it, not that 
it is wrong Zer se to inflict physical pain in order to 
gain obedience in school, but that it is not expedient 
with the marked difference of opinion among parents 
in respect to corporal punishment, and the general 
unfitness of teachers to use a means so questionable. 
The good disciplinarian puts but little strength on 
suppression, but makes prevention a constant care, 

VOCAL MUSIC. 

Music in schools is no longer a question open to 
discussion. It has been demonstrated that more can 
be accomplished in reading, arithmetic, grammar, etc., 
with music, than without it. In our own city, those 
schools that made the greatest progress in the general 
studies during the year, stood best in this branch. 

GERMAN SCHOOLS. 


Gathering those that wish to study German into 
distinctive schools, is the more natural way. For 
several hours per day the child hears the language used 
in the usual studies of our schools, and aterm of such 
school life is worth much more in acquiring a language 
than several years of occasional reciting. 

GOOD TEACHING, 


Educational progress is a growth, not a revolution, 
and often it must be slow, as it depends on the care- 
ful execution of thousands of details, each of which 
may seem of but little importance,but when taken in the 
aggregate, they form that by which estimates are made 
of the amount of real good accomplished. To carry 
out these details according to a plan far reaching and 
adapted to circumstances, requires concientious per- 
formance on the part of all that have anything to do 
with the management or the instruction of those 
gathered in our schools. Too great pai s can- 
not be taken in improving the character of teachers. 
Mere book learning is but a small part of the benefit 
derived from a good school; the influence of good 
order, systematic methods, careful work, and the daily 
life of the cultivated, well-balanced, and enthusiastic 
teacher, is far above anything that can be gained from 
text-books or school study. A noble impulse is of 
itself almost an education. Many a boy and manya 
girl has been freed fromthe enthralment of question- 
able habits, or a sordid ambition, by the almost un- 
conscious power of some quiet but devoted teacher. 


STRASBURG.—The local press makes a fair showing 
for the Union School at Strasburg, Lancaster county, 
for the term just closed, under the principalship of 
Mr. Wm. C. Shuman. Whole number pupils on lists, 
206 ; percentage of attendance during term of seven 
months, 92; percentage in high school department, 
94; grammar school, 96; secondary, 90; primary, 
91; pupils present each day, 27; directors’ visits, 49 ; 
visits from patrons and others, including directors, 
185 Edward Martin has lost but two halt days, and 
Laura Hildebrand but two days, in three years. In 
grade, three pupils average 100 for the term ; thirteen 
average, 99; ten, 98; twelve, 97; eighteen, 96; an 
twenty, 95. We congratulate Strasburg. 
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The following resolutions were recently | District. 
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The following complimentary 


adopted by the Hellam Township institute , resolution was also passed unanimously : 


of York county: 

Resolved, That we, as teachers, deem it necessary 
to urge upon the Board of Directors the importance 
of regular attendance upon the part of pupils, and to 
ask their assistance in securing the same. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Institute that 


the present school term is too short, and that mea- | 
sures be adopted that the same be increased to seven | 


months. 


CUMBERLAND VALLEY STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOL. 


ANOTHER SCHOOL RECOGNIZED. 


HE building hereafter to be known as 

the Cumberland Valley State Normal 
School, located at Shippensburg, Cumber- 
land county, was visited and inspected as 
required by law, on Friday, February 2tst. 





Resolved, That the authorities in charge of the 
school are entitled to special commendation for the 
public spirit, energy and persistent effort displayed 
in the erection of the noble structure it has been our 


| duty to inspect, and they deserve and should receive 


the encouragement and support of all the people of 
the district. 

Upon adjourning, the committee and 
other friends were invited to dine with the 
trustees, and they were accordingly enter- 
tained with generous hospitality. 

We find the following full and accurate 
description of tle buildings, which are the 
largest and most complete in the State, in 


‘the Shippensburg Sez¢ine/ of January gth: 


The form of the building is that of the letter H, 
and is the best possible figure that could have been 
conceived for a school-building of its size. Affording 
remarkable economy of space, it at the same time en- 


| joys an advantage of light and air which cannot fail 


The formal papers relating to the matter will | 


be found in the official department of this 
number of the JouRNAL. ‘The committe of 
inspection, appointed by the State Superin- 
tendent, with the advice and consent of the 
Governor, consisted of Hon. Francis Jor- 
dan, Senators Warfel and Weakley, and 
Representatives Dartt and Lawson. The 
other members of the committee were the 
State Superintendent of Common Schools 
and the County Superintendents of the sev- 
eral counties composing the district. Quite 
a number of members of the Legislature, and 
other interested citizens, accompanied the 
committee from Harrisburg, or joined the 
company on the way to Shippensburg. 
Upon arriving at the depot, sleighs were 
waiting to convey the whole party to the 
school buildings, about half a mile distant. 
The principal and the trustees of the school 
were on hand to point out and explain 
everything about the buildings. Both they 
and all the citizens of the town and vicinity 
seemed proud of the work that had been 
accomplished and anxious to have it ap- 
proved. The committee inspected the 
buildings very carefully, and then returned 
to the town, where an organization was 
effected by calling Hon. Francis Jordan to 
the chair, and appointing John B. Holland, 
County Superintendent of Blair county, 
secretary. Here the deed of the Normal 
school property and the charter and by- 
laws of the Normal school were examined, 
and after full consideration the committee 
unanimously reported the resolution given 
elsewhere, declaring that the school was en- 
titled to recognition under the Act of 1857, 
as the State Normal School of the Seventh 


in securing the attention and admiration of all con- 
versant in the least with the wants of such an insti- 
tution, To these excellent features it adds the highly 
important advantage of its structure being such as to 
enable a skillful disciplinarian to manage and control 
its affairsand government with ease and facility. 
Midway between the two wings in front is a pro- 
jection of eighteen feet. This projection affords a 


| vestibule twenty feet in width, and forms the main 


and principal entrance, the vestibule opening imme- 
diately to the stairways. The space between the pro- 
jection and the wings is occupied by porticoes, which 


| are on a level with the principal story, and add de- 





cided grace and beauty to the outside. Passing 
through the wide, Lospitable doors of the vestibule, 
one’s vision is greeted with a pair of magnificent 
stairways, whose course, by an upward glance, you 
will see accurately traced in the graceful windings 
of their beautiful walnut balustrades. These stair- 
ways are wide and commodious, easy of ascent, per- 
fectly safe and natural in descent, and will always be 
the most attractive feature of the building. Leaving 
the stairway hall, and passing directly on, you enter 
along passage leading through the building from 
wing to wing. Crossing this and opening a pair of 
large double doors, youenter the chapel This, de- 
cidedly the most important apartment in the institu- 
tion, is in every respect so complete and excellent 
that it could in no particular be changed but for the 
worse. It is seventy-five feet in length, forty-five in 
width and twenty-five in height of ceiling. Its ut- 
most capacity, with that of a fine gallery immediately 
above its entrances, is estimated at nearly twelve 
hundred. On each side there are six windows each 
nineteen feetin height, besides three at the farther 
end of still more liberal dimensions, all of which 
provide an amount of light and facilities for ventilla- 
tion rarely equaled by any public building. The 
walls and ceiling have been covered with a tinted 
coat of fresco-finish instead of the common white- 
coating. Inthe angles of the ceiling and walls is 
placed a beautiful stuccoed cornice of a pearly white 
color, forming a marked and pleasing contrast with 
the tint. The centre of the ceiling will likewise bear 
appropriate ornaments of the same virgin whiteness. 
To the right of the rear end of the chapel is a fine large 
room fora general library, and corresponding to this 
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on the left is a similar one, intended as an apparatus 
room. each of which opens into the chapel with wide 
double doors. The facilities for entering and pass- 
ing out deserve special comment. There are three 
pairs of large double doors that enter from the pas- 
sage way, each of which is sufficiently wide fora 
continuous stream of persons, several abreast, to pass 
through conveniently. Should these be inadequate 
forthe accommodation of a large, impatient crowd, 
the doors of the library and apparatus rooms can be 
thrown open and two more avenues of egress be pro- 
vided, as persons can readily pass through these rooms 
to the outside passage. This part of the building 
forms a middle rear projection, and extends farther 
back than do the wings. To the left of the entrance 
to the building and before crossing the corridor to 
the chapel, are the parlors; to the right are the prin- 
cipal’s rooms, while still to the right of these, is a 
large room, opening from the corridor, intended for 
a text-book library. In the right wing, upon the 
principal floor, are eight very fine, well-lighted reci- 
tation rooms of convenient size and elegant finish, 
In the left wing, upon the same floor, beyond the 
middle passage, are seven fine music rooms, while in 
the front part of the same hall are the teachers’ apart- 
ments. This story is fourteen feet high, and its ele- 
gance and superiority must be seen to be fully appre 
ciated; no attempt of ours, however elaborate, can 
do it justice. Upon the next floor above, we find 
principally dormitories, there being no exception but 
the space devoted to the gallery of the chapel. The 
fourth story is taken up entirely with dormitories, 
which are so nearly cne like the other as to make any 
effort at particularizing unnecessary. 

Upon the lower floor, beneath the chapel, is the 
dining-room, of the same dimensions as the chapel, 
excepting in height of ceiling, which is but twelve 
feet. »To the left of the rear end of it, immediately 
beneath the apparatus-room, is the kitchen, sufh- 
ciently large for the most extravagant demands that 
can be made upon it, while directly opposite it, be- 
neath the library-room, is the pantry, Upon this 
floor, corresponding with the principal’s rooms above, 
in the immediate vicinity of his duties, is a suite of 
rooms intended for the steward, while to the left of 
the main entrance is a similar suite whose use has not 
yet been fully determined. The forepart of the right 
wing on this floor is a large room, fifty-six feet by 
forty-five, intended as a model school-room, The 
ceiling is not as high as in the story above, and the 
windows consequently shorter, but the room is cheer- 
ful, well ventilated, and will conveniently seat two 
hundred pupils. Immediately to the rear of the 
model school-room are large recitation rooms for 
model school classes, which are well adapted to the 
purpose in every particular. In the left wing of this 
floor, in close proximity to the culinary department, 
are a number of fine rooms for the servants, and also 
several originally intended for a laundry, but as this 
is likely to be located over the boiler house, these 
rooms will be occupied for some other purpose. The 
immense building is heated by steam supplied by a 
boiler in an outside building. From the boiler the 
steam is conveyed underneath the building in iron 
pipes to the end of each corridor and several other 
localities where the pipes form extensive coils in 
chambers, Underneath the coils are several aper- 
tures for the admission of fresh air, which is heated 
in the wilderness of iron coils and thence distributed 
through flues to the different parts of the building. 
After passing the coils the steam is conducted 
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through waste pipes back into the boiler, which pro- 
cess economizes fuel as it aids in heating new steam. 
The steam in this ceaseless round loses its vitality 
and condenses, necessitating an inclination in the 
pipes in order to utilize gravitation in conveying it 
back to the boiler. In several rooms where flues can 
not be made to reach, the steam pipes are called upon 
to do their work more directly, being placed in coils 
along the walls. The heat is regulated at the en- 
gine, where the steam can be wholly or partly shut 
off just as the temperature of the season requires. 
Each set of coils is also regulatec separately by 
valves, 

This heating apparatus was put in by Messrs. Wis- 
tar & Bolton, of Philadelphia, at a cost of $10,000, 
and is a marvel of arrangement and completeness. 
Of its successful working there can scarcely be any 
doubt. The foundation walls, the best masonry in 
our valley, are sunk upon a bed of solid limestone 
rock, are staunch and massive, as walls bearing such 
a gigantic superstructure necessarily must be The 
building has a Mansard roof, the sides of which are 
slated and the top covered with tin. It is surmounted 
by three towers, the principal of which is on the pro- 
jection that forms the main entrance, and is almost 
as large again as the others, which are placed over 
the centre of the wings. They are four-sided and 
flat-topped, forming complete pyramidal frustrums, 
and are more practical and substantial in appearance 
than ornamental; those over the wings, however, in 
certain respects are beautiful, being bracketed and 
furnished with balconies for observatories Upon 
the upper floor, near the narrow stairways which lead 
to the towers, are large tanks, constructed of boiler 
iron. These receive the water falling upon the roof, 
and supply the water-closets and bath-rooms upon 
the several floors. 

In the event of these tanks becoming exhausted they 
can be pumped full from the well by means of a 
steam pump which will be provided for sundry pur- 
poses. Hot and cold water will also be conveye: to 
different parts of the building by means of pipes. The 
building will be brilliantly lighted with gas manufac- 
tured upon the ground especially for the institution. 
In finish, construction and stability the building is 
safe from successful criticism. It is in every respect 
a good, substantial lasting monument alike in design 
and workmanship. Tbe architect conceived a most 
excellent plan, and the contractors, Messrs. Voris, 
Haigh & Gregg, have most admirably and accurately 
executed it. To Mr. Haigh, who superintended the 
building, too much credit cannot be accorded. He 
has proven himself equal to his weighty duties, a mas- 
ter of his art, and a man whose rare mechanical abili- 
ities are surpassed only by his qualities as a gentle- 
man. 

It should be added that the furniture was 
not yet in the building on the day the com- 
mittee visited it, but it had been purchased 
and was of a neat and substantial character. 

The school is appointed to open on the 
15th of April next, with a full corps of in- 
structors. Some two hundred students have 
already entered their names. And we trust 
it is destined to be the pride of all the peo- 
ple in the beautiful Cumberland Valley, and 
to draw to its capacious halls crowds of young 
men and women from distances far beyond. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, April, 1873. 


‘FIVE MONTHS.”’ 





PROTEST AGAINST THE FIVE MONTHS’ TERM. 


We have received the following letter stak- 
ing some objections to the increase made this 
year in the length of theschool term. We pre- 
sume it expresses the opinions of quite a 
number of good citizens, but we are very 
certain that after giving the matter a full and 
fair trial, no one who appreciates education 
will want to go back again to t..e four months’ 
term. The fifth month can be made much 
more valuable to the children than any one 
of the preceding months, and the knowledge 
acquired in all the months will be quite lit- 
tle enough. It might be remarked also that 
much the larger number of our ‘ rural’’ 
districts, of their own accord, keep their 
schools open six, seven, eight, nine and ten 
months in the year. 


RUTAN, PA., Feb. to, 1873. 
Hon. J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

Dear Sir: I see through the columns of the 
SCHOOL JoURNAL that a great many of the influential 
educators of our State are in favor of the five months’ 
school term. Now,it may work well in the cities and 
towns, butin the rural dtstricts it will’not prove sat- 
isfactory to the mass of the people, especially the 
farming class, who to a great extent depend largely 
upon the assistance of their boys during the fall and 
spring months; and as the five months’ term will en- 
croach upon the busy season, wé may justly suppose 
the farmer has reason to complain, and he is doing it 
loudly. Now, if it were optional with the directors 
of the different districts to either have four or five 
months, it would alter the case very much, and make 
us feel as if our rights were respected. However, 
times are changing, and we may ere long see it ina 
different light: but at present it does not meet with 
the general approbation of the people in this neigh- 
borhood. J. M. ROSS. 





PENNSYLVANIA TO INDIANA. 


The following correspondence explains 
itself, and may have some interest at home : 
As words from men of experience are worth more 
than the words of those who are only theorists, I beg 
leave to call the attention of members of the Legisla- 
ture to the following letter from the Hon. J. P. Wick- 
érsham, who has been for several years Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the State of Pennsylvania, 
where the county superintendency has been tried for 
nearly twenty years. WA BELL. 
HarrispurG, December 2, 1872. 





W. A. Bett, Esq.° 

Dear Sir —A pressure of duties compels me to answer your 
inquiries very briefly. 

1. The system of county supervision of schools has been in 
operation in this State since 1854. 
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2. The system has accomplished all and more than all tha 
Was expected of it by its friends. We have had incompetent 
county superintendents who have for a time rendered the office 
unpopular in particular localities ; but, on the whole. it has 
greatly gained in public confidence No other proof of this nced 
be furnished than the tact that the amount of money now paid 
the several county superintendents as salaries is two and a 
ha'f times more than in 1854. ‘The pay of these officers is fixed 
by the conventions of school directors that elect them. 

3. County superintendents in this State examine and certifi- 
cate teachers, visit schools, hold teachers’ institutes, address 
educational meetings, make reports to the school department, 
and in a general way organize and lead the school forces of their 
several districts ‘They are expected to devote their whole time 
to the duties of their office. For any neglect of duty or incompe- 
tency they can be removed by the State Superintendent, They 
report to him monthly, and are paid by him. 

4. The length of ume a superintendent can spend 1n a school 
at a visit depends upon the number of schools of which he has 
Some of them spend asan average half a day. some 
two hours, andothers only one hour. I need not say to you 
that the good growing out of such visitation is not to be meas- 
ured by the length of the visits. ‘The expectationof a visit 
stimulates teacher and pupils, and its good effects last for months, 
It does not take a good officer even an hour to appreciate the 
merits or to point out the defects of aschool. Official visits to 
schools are in this State a part of the teachers’ examination, 

I hope Indiana may see her way clear to adopt the system of 
county supervision, for in my judgment no system of public 
schools can be successful without it orsome equivalent 

Yours truly, J. P. WickERSHAM. 


ee ee 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 


NO. j NAMES. | RESJ DENCE. 


1006| Mrs. C. S. Stoneback | Hokendauqua, Lehigh co. 


1007|Peter S. Bergstresser|Berrysburg, Dauphin 
1008|Peter Kready......... | Fairfield, Adams 66 
1009; Samuel Reader ....... |Klinesgrove, Norh’d * 
ro10/G. C. Palm.........006 Blain, Perry - 
1o11| Miss Salle Overton...| Wilkesbarre, Luzerne “ 
$083) F.C. GIAW..cscccssece 'Danville, Montour 6 
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CUMBERLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 





APPLICATION. 
Hon. J. P. WICKEKSHAM, Supt. Common Schools : 
Sir.—We, the subscribers, trustees of a school cor- 
poration, in the township of Shippensburg, in the 
county of Cumberland,respectfully represent that we, 
as trustees as aforesaid, in association with a number of 
citizens of this State exceeding thirteen, have erected 
and established a school for the professional training 
of young men and women as teachers, at the township 
of Shippensburg aforesaid, in the Seventh Normal 
School District, and desire to have the same inspect- 
ed by a committee appointed under the “ Act of As- 
bly,” approved May 2oth 1857,with the design of 
of having the institution recognized as a State Normal 
School, under the name and title of the * Cumber- 
land Valley State Normal school,” 
Signed, Rosert C. Hays, President. 
J. A. C. McCunE, Secretary. 
E. J. McCune, 
RosertT C. Hays, 
J. A.C. McCune, 
G. R. DYKEMAN, 
J. A. CRAIG, 
C S. SHADE, 
T. P. Barr, 
A. G. MILLER, 
Wy. MELL, J 


+ Trustees. 
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SHIPPENSBURG, Feb. 21, 1873. 

WuerEAS, The Cumberland Valley State Normal 
School having made formal application to the Depart- 
ment of Common Schvols for the appointment of a 
committee to examine its claims to be recognized as 
the State Normal School of the Seventh District, ac- 
cording to the provisions of “An Act to provide for 
the due training of teachers for the common schools 
of the State, approved the 20th day of May, 1857. 

And, WuEREAS, The undersigned being duly ap- 
pointed and authorized under said act, and having 
personally, and at the same time, on Friday, the 21st 
of February, 1873, visited and carefully inspected 
said school and mace a careful examination thereof, 
of its by-laws, rules and regulations, and its general 
arrangements and _ facilities for instruction, and hay- 
ing found them to be substantially such as the law 
requires ; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Cumberland Valley State Nor- 
mal School is, in our opinion, entitled to recognition 
as a State Normal School, with all the privileges and 
immunities enjoyed by other institutions of like char- 
acter in the Commonwealth. 

F. JORDAN, 

JouN B, WarrFEL, 
BEnJ. S. Dartt, 

J. B. Lawson, 

J. M. WEAKLEY, | 

We concur in the above. 

J.P WickERsHAM, State Superintendent, 
H. W. Fisuer, Supt. Bedford County. 
AARON SHEELY, Supt. Adams County. 
Joun B. HoLuanp, Blair County. 

R. M. MCNEAL, Huntingdon County, 
Jacos S SMITH, Franklin County, 

D. E. Kast, Cumberland County. 


| Committee. 


PROCLAMATION. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Department of Common Schoo, 

Harrisburg, Feb. 22, 1873. 
WHEREAS, In pursuance of the application to this 
department, of the trustees and contributors to the 
Cumberland Valley State Normal School, in associa- 
tion with sundry citizens of this State, exceeding 
thirteen, for the appointment of a committee to ex- 
amine the claims of a school established by them, to 
recognition as the State Normal School of the Sev- 
enth District, according to the provisions of “ An 
Act to provide for the due training of teachers for 
the common schools of the State,’ approved the 20th 
day of May, 1857. The following gentlemen were 
appointed, in conjunction with thé State Superintend- 


ent of Common Schools, D, E. Kast, Esq., county |. 


superintendent of the county of Cumberland ; Aaron 
Sheeley, Esq., county superintendent of the county of 
Adams; JacobS Smith, Esq., county superintendent 
of the county of Franklin; H.H. Woodal, Esq., 
county superintendent of the county of Fulton; 
Henry W. Fisher, Esq., county superintendent of the 
county of Bedford; R. M. McNeal, Esq, county su- 
perintendent of the county of Huntingdon; John B, 
Hoiland, Esq., county superintendent of the county 
of Blair; John Miller, Esq., city superintendent of 
the city of Altoona, to act as said committee, viz. : 
Hon. F, Jordan, Hon, John B. Warfel, Hon Benj. 
S Dartt, Hon. J. B. Lawson, and Hon. J. M. Weak- 


~ ley; and 


WHEREAS, All of the committee so appointed, ex- 
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cept H. H. Woodal, Esq., county superintendent of 
the county of Fulton, and John Miller, Esq., super- 
intendent of the city of Aloona, after having on the 
21st day of February, 1873, visited and carefully in- 
spected said school, and made a careful examination 
thereof, of its by-laws, rules, and regulations, and its 
general arrangements and facilities for study, repoit- 
ed unanimously that said school is entitled to recog- 
nition as a State Normal School, with all the privi- 
leges and immunities enjoyed by other institutions of 
like character in this Commonwealth; Wow, ¢here- 
fore, I, State Superintendent of Common Schools, do 
hereby give notice, as required by law, that I have 
recognized the school established, as aforesaid, as the 
State Normal School of the Seventh District, com- 
posed of the counties of Cumberland, Adams, Frank- 
lin, Fulton, Bedford, Huntingdon, and Blair. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto 


QV—m set my hand and affixed the seal of the 

{ onan. \ Department of Common Schools, at 

; Harrisburg, the 22nd day of February, 
“SS 1873. 


J. P. WicKeRsHAM, 
State Supt. Common Schoots. 


yo 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS 





RADFORD.—The February meeting of the 

teachers’ association at Herrick, was one of the 
must largely attended and interesting educational 
meetings yet held in the county. Hon. George Lan- 
don delivered an address on the occasion. 

CENTRE.—Marked improvement is everywhere to 
be seen, though a very few “croakers”’ seem deter- 
mined not to see it. 

Arrangements for building are being made in many 
districts. At Centre Hall, a good brick building, 
with four rooms, is under contract, and at Boalsburg 
aframe building withtworooms. It is feared the last 
named will be insufficient for the place in a few years 
The fo!lowing improvements were suggested to the 
Board of Snow Shoe District: 1. An additional room 
and grading of the schools at the “Station.” 2. Re- 
pairing of the Askey school-house. 3 Erection of 
out-buildings at all the schools. 4. Change from 
winter to summer term at “Gray’s school.” 5. 
Grading of teachers’ salaries. 6. Better supervision 
by directors. The above suggestions apply in part to 
many other districts. 

CHESTER.—Held an institute in Oxford from Feb- 
ruary 4th to 8th, inclusive. Lectures were delivered 
by Profs. F. A, Allen, Woodruff and Chandler, and 
C. J. Arms, Esq , and Messrs. Hartshorne, Best and 
Adams. Largest number of spectators present, 600. 
Addressed a meeting of directors, teachers and pa- 
trons at Harmonyville school-house, in Warwick 
township. 

CLEARFIELD.—I find very few pupils in the county 
studying English Grammar, and very few studying 
geography, and in some schools only three or four 
studying arithmetic. 

CRAWFORD.—The principal business of the winter 
has been, visiting schools and consulting with direc- 
tors and reliable citizens in regard to school mea- 
sures. The schools are now closing. ‘They have 
generally been conducted satisfactorily to the patrons, 
and with evidences of improvement on the part of 
both teachers and pupils. Local interest and super- 
vision in many places are worthy of note. The di- 
rectors of Cambridge borough design erecting a new 
building containing about four or five rooms, during 
thecomingsummer. Public examinations commence 
March 17th. 

ER1£.—The majority of the schools in the rural 
districts of the county close the winter term the 
latter part of February. The county association will 
be held at Fairview, April roth and 11th, 1873. 

HUNTINGDON. —District institutes are held in a few 
of the townships in the county. Of these, the one 
in Porter township is the most successful. It meets 
semi-monthly, ?s in session day and evening, is well 
sustained by teachers and directors, and largely at- 
tended by the patrons of the school. 

JEFFERSON.—The percentage of attendance is low- 
er this term than usual in some districts, which is at- 
tributable to the cold weather and deep snows. For 
the same cause visiting schools was also very difficult, 

JuNntata.—Have visited a large majority of the 
schools of the county twice. Owing to the cold and 
inclement weather during the months of January and 
February, the attendance at the schools was very ir- 
regular, 

LAwRENCE,—In Perry district a new house has 
been built, size: 36x28 feet, ceiling 12 feet, and 
seated with good furniture of improved pattern. 
LEnIGH.—A joint teachers’ meeting, composed of 
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teachers of Lehigh and Northampton counties, was 
held on Saturday, March 15, at Coplay, Lehigh co. 
This institute |as been in operation for over a year. 
Meetings are held monthly at different places in the 
above named counties, alternately. These meetings 
are generally well attended by teachers and citizens, 
and are doing a good work. I wish we had more of 
these organizations. 

Montour —The directors of Liberty built a good 
brick house, which was completed in time for school 
this term. It was furnished with patent seats, which 
were the first in the country districts They also 
have a house under contract which is to be supplied 
with the same kind of furniture. 

WARREN.—Held a local institute at Youngsville, 
February 14th, with a large and enthusiastic attend- 
ance of teachers and citizens. The audience listened 
with much interest in the evening to a “ talk” upon 
compulsory education. 

WASHINGTON.—Many directors are in need of 
copies of the school law. S Strabane and W. Pike 
Run have district. superintendents, Their services 
have been of great benefit to pupils and teachers, 
We should have more supervision. Our schools in 
most districts will soon close. The present sessions 
have been more than usually successful. Only a few 
entire failures have come under my notice. 

SNYDER.—The teachers’ institute commenced Jan- 
uary 6th, and continued in session five days. Of the 
107 teachers in the county, eighty-seven were in at- 
tendance. The average attendance was fifty-six ; 
and the largest number present at any time was sev- 
enty-seven. The sessions were well attended by the 
citizens, During the day the court-room was gen- 
erally well filled with spectators and persons inter- 
ested in the exercises; and in the evening it was so 
crowded that many were obliged to stand It is 
thought to have been our best and most interesting 
institute 

Wayne—Have visited ninety schools during the 
last three months. In connection with these visits I 
have been meeting with directors at their regular 
meetings, advising them to supply each school with 
at least a good blackboard, to grade teachers’ sala- 
ries, and to enforce uniformity of text-books. 


s 





NOTES ON INSTITUTE CAMPAIGN. 





REENE.—The teachers’ annual institute con- 
vened at Waynesburg, Dec. 23, 1872, and 
continued in session five days. One hundred and 
thirty eight members were enrolled. Daily attendance 
of members, 92. Committee on Permanent Certificates: 
W. M. Nickeson, B. B. Lakin, J. A Gordon, T. J 
Crago and Miss Nannie Pollock. Lectures and in- 
structors present: Prof. Andrew Burtt, A. B. Miller, 
D. D., Prof. H. D. Patton and Mrs, Anna Randall 
Diehl. Instruction was given in the branches usually 
taught in the public schools and lectures were deliv- 
ered on the following subjects, viz.: Institutes, En- 
glish Literature, The Struggles and Triumphs of 
Science, and The Teacher’s Profession, 
CENTRE.—The county institute was held at Belle- 
fonte, during week ending January 4th, 1873, con- 
tinuing in session five days. Number of actual 
members enrolled, 235 ; the average daily attendance 
estimated, 200. Of the number of teachers present, 
196 were engaged in teaching inthe public schools 
of the county. Mr. H. K. Hay, of Bellefonte, was 
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elected secretary. Instructors present during the 
sessions were Prof. J. W. Shoemaker, A. M., C. W. 
Rishel, Rev. A. R. Horne and W.S McPherran. 
Instruction was given in physiology, drawing, music, 
elocution and science of teaching Lectures were 
delivered by Rev. A. R. Horne and Hon. J. P. Wick- 
ersham. ‘The institute this year was more largely 
attended than at any former session. To Centre be- 
longs the honor of having the oldest institute in the 
State, this being its 26th annual session, 

CAMBRIA.—Teachers institute met at Ebensburg, 
December 30, 1872, and continued in session five 
days. Fifty-seven teachers were enrolled, and aver- 
age daily attendance is reported at 44. Number of 
members actually engaged in teaching in the public 
schools of the county, 54. Average attendance of 
spectators is estimated at 150. Committee on Per- 
manent Certificates: John A. Trabert, A. B. Torrence, 
W. C. McClelland, M. A. Wesner and Miss Maria 
Brookbank. Principal instructors: T. J. Chapman, 
T. T. Morrell, Henry Houck, Geo. J. Luckey, T. C 
Myers, S P. Ake and Geo. W. Cope. 

WESTMORELAND.—The county institute held its 
annual meeting at Greensburg, convening December 
30, 1872. The actual members enrolled as reported, 
180; average daily attendance, 141. Committee on 
Permanent Certificates: John A. Stevenson, J. S. 
Walthour, Miss Lyde J. Churns, W. P. Dewalt, A. P. 
Deemer. Lectures were delivered by A. B. Mill:r, 
D. D., Henry Houck, Esq., Deputy Superintendent 
of Common Schools, and C. C. Taylor. Instruction 
was given in the branches usually taught in the 
schools of the county. 

MirFLin.—The county institute was held at Lewis- 
town during week commencing December 3oth, 1872, 
Number of actual members enrolled, 128; average 
number of actual members in daily attendance, 120. 
Coinmittee on Permanent Certificates; Messrs. W. 
C. McClanahan, G. H. Swigart, Misses Jane A. Kerr, 
Annie E. Comfort and Beckie Shearer. Principal 
instructors present: Hon, J. P. Wickersham, Rev. 
Dr. Johnston, Prof. W. N. Hull and’ Prof. F. A. 
Allen. 

VENANGO.—The teachers’ institute convened at 
Franklin, December 15, 1872, and held a session of 
five and one-half days. 117 members were enrolled, 
and the average daily attendance is reported at III. 
Instructors present: Geo. W. Hays, D. D., President 
Washington and Jefferson College, Miss Flora T. 
Parsons, Prof. Andrew Burtt, Prof. J. J. Steadman 
and Rev. McFall. 

BLAiR —The county institute convened at Ty- 
rone, Dec. 30, 1872, and continued in session five 
days. Number of actual members enrolled, 107; 
average attendance, 92. Number of members en- 
gaged in teaching in the common schools of the 
county, 104. Committee on Permanent Certificates : 
G. W. Holland, J. E. Steward, J H. Stephens, 
Maggie Cunningham, W. H. Schwartz. A number 
of prominent educators were present as instructors 
and lecturers, and instruction was given in the 
branches usually pursued in our public schools. 

Fu_ton.—The annual institute was held at 
McConnellsburg during the week commencing Dec. 
30, 1872. Number of members enrolled, 78, Of 
this number 48 were engaged in teaching in schools 
in the county. Principal instructors present: Mrs. 
Rachel W. Shoemaker, Prof. Geo, P. Beard, A. N. 
Raub, R. M. McNeal. Instruction was given in all 
the branches usually taught in our public schools. 

SCHUYLKILL.—The annual institute was held at 
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Pottsville during the week commencing Dec. 30, 
1872. The whole number of actual members en- 
rolled is reported at 373; average daily attendance 
of members, 327. Hon. E White, of Ohio, 
Prof. Robert Kidd, of Indiana, and Prof. W. W. 
Woodruff, of Penna., were present during the week 
as instructors. Lectures were delivered by Henry 
Armett Brown, Esq., of Philadelphia, Rev. Dr. 
Willits, Miss Lillian Edgarton, and Melville D. 
Landon. ‘The institute was a success. Committee 
on Teachers’ Certificates: G. W. Weiss, J] W. Dan- 
enhower, Wm. J. McCarty, S. C Kirk and Miss 
Sallie A. McCool. 

ForEST.—The county institute was held at Tion- 
esta during the week commencing Jan. 14, 1873; in 
session four days. Number of actual members en- 
rolled, 24; average daily attendance, zo; number of 
members engaged in teaching in the schools of the 
county, 20. Committee on Teachers’ Certificates : 
John Sallade, Clara B. Hunt, Clara E. Hunter, 
Mary Harrington, and Emma E. Arner, Instructors 
present: Prof. Chas. H. Dale, Rev. O. B. Clark and 
A, C. Porter. 

SNYDER.—The county institute met at Middle- 
burg, Jan. 6, 1873, and held a session of five days, 
Number of actual members enrolled, 87; average 
daily attendance, 56; whole number of members 
engaged in teaching in the schools of the county, 
87. Committee on Permanent Certificates: R. M. 
Teats, C. C. Bower, T, A. Nichols, L. W Anspach 
and T. J. Forrey. Instructors present; Miss Flora 
T. Parsons, Prof. S. A. Potter, Wm. Noetling and 
Wm. Moyer. Lectures were delivered by Prof. D, 
Denlinger, Dr. A. M. Pfahler, and others. 

WASHINGTON.—The annual institute was held at 
Washington, convening December 23, 1872, and 
continued in session four and one-half days. The 
number of actual members, 208; average daily at- 
tendance, 151. The Committee on Teachers’ Cer- 
tificates: Alex. Walters, A. K. Craig, G. G. Hertzog, 
Miss R. F. Turner and Miss Sadie McCalmont. 
Principal instructors present: F. A. Allen, of Mans- 
field, Pa , Prof. E. H. Barlow, Rev. George P. Hays 
and Rev. Marcus Ormond. 

INDIANA.—The institute was held at Indiana dur- 
ing the week commencing January 6th, 1873. Whole 
number of members enrolled, 170; average daily 
attendance, 125. Committee on Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates: A. J Bolan, Wm. J. Moore, D. S Keith, 
Miss Maggie Wilkinshaw and W. I. Moore. In- 
structors present: Samuel McCreery, Dr. Thomas St. 
Clair, Prof. J. A Cooper and H. M. Jones 

FAayETTE.—The annual county institute was held 
at Uniontown, convening December 23. Number of 
actual members enrolled, 85; average number of 
members in daily attendance, 67; number engaged 
in teaching in the common schools of the county, 
85. Committee on Teachers’ Certificates: S. A. 
Espey, T. J. Cameron. Mary Canon, A. G. Phillips 
and R. M. Wilson. Principal instructors present: 
Prof. C. L. Ehrenfeld, Prof. Oliver, S. A. Espey and 
J. V. Gibbons. 

ALTOoNA,—Teachers’ institute of the city of Al- 
toona, convened February 17, 1873, for a session of 
five days. 31 teachers were enrolled and in daily 
attendance, Committee on Teachers’ Certificates: 
A. F. Hostetter, E. Elder, J. S. Alexander, W. W. 
Osborn, Jos. B. Bowles. Instructors present: De- 
puty Superintendent Henry Houck, Profs. J. W: 
Shoemaker and Geo. P. Beard, and Messrs, Miller 
and Hostetter, of Altoona, 
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EVENINGS AT HoME.—There is nothing that con- 
tributes more to the pleasure of evenings at home 
than music in families, To cultivate a love of music 
among children, creates and fosters a refined senti- 
ment that is not forgotten when they arrive at ma- 
turity. Music engenders and promotes good feeling. 
The blending of the voices of parents and children 
in song strengthens the ties that bind them together, 
and the love that centres about the home fireside. 
It renders home attractive, interesting and beautiful ; 
and in every home circle, where it is tolerated and 
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from all those discords and inharmonious conten- 
tions, that render so many parents miserable, and 
their children anxious to find a more congenial atmos- 
phere elsewhere. Music is not an unmanly or effemi- 
nate way of spending one’s time, as many unrefined 
parents aver, when they proscribe even the coveted fid- 
dle their sons enjoy scraping in the attic, Every home 
should have a musical instrument in it that can be used 
as an accompaniment to the family voices. It will give 
employment and amusemenié to the children in their 
otherwise unoccupied hours. It will keep them at 


cultivated, there will be found a greater freedom |! home, and very often out of bad influences elsewhere, 
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O. R. Barrows. From “ Tax Sincere.” 
Per. BrieLow & Main, New York. 
( 


1. Oh, the sports of child - hood! Roaming thro’ the wild - wood, Running o’er the mead - ows, 


2. Sway-ing in 


the sun - beams, Floating in 


the shad - ow, Sail-ing on the breez - es, 


3. Oh, the sports of child - hood! Roaming thro’ the wild - wood, Sing-ing o’er the mead - ows, 


and free; But 


hap - py 
and free; Chas-ing all 


hap - py 


- and free; How my heart’s a - beat - ing, Think - 


Swing - ing ’neath 
Swing - ing ’neath 
Swing - ing ’neath 


the ap 
the old ap 
the old ap 


Swing - ing, swing -ing, Lull - ing care 


Swing - ing, swing - ing, swing - ing, swing - ing, swing-ing ’neath the 


ing, 


my heart’s a+ beat - ing For 
our sad - ness, Shout-ing in 





Swing-ing ‘neath the old 


the old time greet - ing, 
our glad - ness, 


of the greet - ing, 


Swing - ing swing - ing, 
Swing - ing, ete, 
Swing - ing, ete. 


to rest ’neath 


ap - ple tree. 


ap - ple 
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Book NOTICES. 





ELOcUTIONIST’s ANNUAL, Comprising new and popu- 
lar readings, recitations, declamations, dialogues, 
oems, etc. By Prof. F. W. Shoemaker, A. M. 

Philadelphia: F. W. Deughaday & Co, 

Constant complaints are made by the best teachers 
that their pupils grow tired of hearing read over 
and over again, the selections found in our ordinary 
text-books on reading. The leading idea, probably, 
which led to the publication of the “ Annual” is to 
furnish in a cheap elocutionist’s form fresh reading 
matter for our schools, If the book contained noth- 
ing else to recommend it, this feature alone would 
give ita large sale. But it has other merits. The 
selections are made with judgment and taste. Asthe 
Author remarks, “‘ There is hidden beneath every se- 
lection a reason for its insertion.” They serve to 
train the voice and at the same time to give prac- 
tice in elocution In variety they are all that could 
be asked. A few old pieces are given, and we would 
not strike them out; but the majority are new and 
well suited to the purpose had in view. 

We expect this hook of Prof, Shoemaker’s to find a 
ready sale, especially in this State, which should be- 
gin to give those . orn upon its own soil at least “a 
fair chance.” w. 


CuTrer’s New OUTLINE ANATOMICAL CHARTS, or 
Humanand Comparative Anatomical Plates. Eight 
Charts, Colored and Mounted, 2 ft. long, $12.00. 
N ne Charts, Coloredand Mounted, three feet long, 
$18.00. Philadelphia: F. B. Lippincott & Co, 
Dr. Cutte:’s charts embrace the skeleton, the mus- 

cular system, apparatus of nutrition, the digestive 
system, the system of absorption, the respiratory sys- 
tem, the circulatory organs, the nervous system, and 
the nerves of special sense, as sight, hearing, smell, 
taste and touch. They are lithographed, finely 
shaded, colored and mounted on tinted paper. Sets 
mounted on rollers are backed with cloth, and var- 
nished to render them less liable to injury from the 
wear of class-room use. These are the standard ana- 
tomical charts, and teachers or school authorities 
cannot go wrong in ordering them. 


APGARS’ GEOCRAPHICAL DRAWING BOOK. Quarto. 
By E.A.and A. C. Apgar, 14 Maps. Philadel- 
phia: Cowperthwait & Co. 1873. 


The exercise of map-drawing in geography is uni- 
ve-sally approved, the sketch made by the pupil sery- 
ing to fix more permanently in his mind the outline 
and leading features of countries represented upon 
the map. The Apgar system of triangulation, origi- 
nally published some seven or eight years since, is 
here given at length, with such improvements as its 
practical workings have shown to be desirable. The 
pupil who has this guide at hand needs nothing be- 
sides, and can find nothing better, in the specialty of 
map-drawing. 

Lars: A PastoraAL oF Norway. Sy Bayard Tay- 
lor. Pp.: 144. Boston: Fas. R. Osgood & Co, 
Price, $1.50. 

This poem, by one of Pennsylvania’s most gifted 
sons, will be widely read and enjoyed. Descriptive 
scenes, both of nature and character, are its strong 
points apart from the well-sustained interest of the 
Story itself. Lars and Per are both in love with the 
Norwegian maiden Brita. The rivalry ends in a 








contest in which Lars kills Per, and is repudiated by 
Brita. Overwhelmed by remorse, he wanders away 
from his home, and at last reaches Pennsylvania, 
where he is received as a Jaborer in a Quaker family. 
Ruth, the daughter of the house, an exquisite crea- 
tion of the’ poet’s fancy, softens his rough Norse na- 
ture and stills his ‘red Berserker blood.” The old 
Adam, however, breaks out in him on one occasion 
in a perfect flood of homicidal wrath, but he is shel- 
tered and forgiven by the household he has outraged. 
He eventually joins the Society of Friends and mar- 
ries Ruth. His happiness is disturbed by the thought 
that he has not expiated his crime. He returns to 
Norway, and meets the brother of Per, who has 
sworn to be his avenger. The mildness with which 
Lars, under every circumstance of insult and con- 
tumely, refuses to fight with this brother, and offers 
his breast to the avenger’s knife, conquers the vin- 
dictiveness of his enemy. Brita, who has moaned 
and despaired for years over the memory of her lost 
lover, is consoled and regains her moral life through 
the instrumentality of Ruth. The character of Ruth, 
indeed, penetrates the poem as with a beam of celes- 
tial light. She is full of “the magnanimous might 
of meekness.”” Both as maiden and wife she is the 
realization of the ideal of the perfect Quakeress. 


FOURTEEN WEEKS IN HUMAN PuysioLocy, Sy F, 
Dorman Steele, Author of Fourteen Weeks’ Series 
in Philosophy, Chemistry, Geology and Astronomy. 
Pp. : 238. New York and Chicago: A. S. Barnes 
& Company. Phila.: A P. Flint, Agt. 1873. 
The illustrations in this book are somewhat off the 

beaten track, and surpass anything else, in the way 

of fine printing and delicate finish of plates, that has 
yet appeared in a school text-book upon this branch 
of study, and they are as well chosen and useful as 
they are beautiful, The book is divided into a half- 
dozen or more sections, written in easy and attractive 
style; the type of the text large, clear, and well 
leaded; the foot-notes, smaller type, as interesting 
as the text; the review questions exhaustive; and 
the book as a whole a valuable addition to the list on 

Physiology, 

ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. Sy 
Wm. F. Bradbury, A. M. Pp.: 258. Boston: 
Thompson, Bigelow & Brown. Price, $1.50. 

The first part of this work presents within the com- 
pass of a hundred pages all the essential propositions, 
with practical questions for review and theorems for 
original demonstration at the close of each of the 
five books given. Book Sixth treats of problems of 
construction, this followed by problems for solution. 
There seems no “ waste timber” here, the five books, 
including ratio and proportion, being presented im 
eighty-two theorems, and occupying but seventy-two 
pages. The Trigoncmetry is accompanied by the 
necessary tables. Both the geometrical and analyti- 
cal methods are given, so that either can be studied 
without the other. 


INDUSTRIAL DRAWING FOR BEGINNERS. Free Hand. 
For School and Home Use. Pp.: 166. Boston: 
James R, Osgood & Co. 

A compact manual in which linear drawing is ad- 
mirably presented. Teachers interested will be de- 
lighted with this little book, 
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MISCELLANY. 





GOVERNMENT OF CHILDREN.—I.—Never give in 


to disobedience, and never threaten what you are not « 


prepared to carry out. 2.—Never lose your temper. 
I do not say never be angry. Anger is sometimes 
indispensable, especially where there has been any- 
thing mean, dishonest, or cruel. But anger is very 
different from loss of temper. 3.—Of all things, 


never sneer at them; and be careful even how you , 


rally them, 4.—Do not often try to work on their 
feelings. 5.—Never show that you doubt unless you 
are able to convict. To doubt an honest child is to 
do all you can to make a liar of him; and to believe 
a liar, if he is not altogether shameless, is to shame 
him. 6.--Instil no religious doctrine apart from its 
duty, If it have no duty as its necessary embodi- 
ment, the doctrine may well be regarded as doubt- 
ful, 7.—Do not be hard on mere quarreling, which 
like a storm in nature, is often helpful in clearing the 
moral atmosphere. Stop it by a judgment between 
the parties, But be severe as to the kind of quarrel- 
ing, and the temper shown in it. Especially give no 
quarter to any unfairness arising from greed or spite, 
Use your strongest language with regard to that. 
THE Sout’s BirTHDAY.—When, beyond death, 
we come to ourselves, it is likely that nothing will 
surprise us more than our former dread of death. We 
shall see that we were like children in a dark room, 
fearing the door that leads to the light. No man 
who is fit tolive need fear to die. How we will 
smile at our vain alarms when the worst has happen- 
ed. To many of us here death is the most terrible 
word we know. But when we have tasted its reality 
it will mean to us birth, deliverance, a new creation 
of ourselves. It will be what health is to the sick man, 
It will be what home is to the exile. It will be what 
loved ones given back are to the bereaved. As we 
draw near to it a solemn gladness should fill our 
hearts. It is God’s great morning lighting up the 
sky. Oursad fears are the terrors of little children 
in the night. The night, with its terrors, its darkness, 
its feverish dreams, is passing away; and when we 
awake, it will be into the sunlight of God. 
' Mucu of the efficiency of the teacher depends upon 
his daily reading. Without information of current 
events, live work in the class-room cannot be done. A 
teacher recently told his clas: in geography that a 
canal had been constructed across the Isthmus of 
Panama. A regular perusal of an ordinary county 
paper would prevent such errors. It is possible that 
too many teachers are not well-informed with regard 
to the present. He who occupies a chair in a uni- 
versity can be a musty, antiquated book-worm, full 
of the subject which is directly in his line, and with 
room for nothing else, and yet do good work teach- 
ing. But it is not so with the teacher in the public 
school. Topics, the discussion of which involve a 
knowledge of the present world, wi// present them- 
Selves, and must be considered. The reading of one 
or more of the popular monthlies, too, ought to be 
the duty, as well as the pleasure, of each and all. 
Neither “no time” nor “no money” will do as an 
excuse for the neglect. We have time a/ways to do 
what is duty, and a very few dollars will suffice to 
‘put: into our hands, monthly, Harper, The Atlantic, 
Scribner, Lippincott, or other of the leading maga- 





zines. There is ever danger of the teacher’s life be- 
ing like that of one in a tread mill; this is one of the 
means afforded for varying the course of thought. 

To REMOvE CHALK.—I: is said that the best arti- 
cle for removing chalk-marks from the blackboard is 
a feather-duster—not a wooi or buckskin. Those 
who have used this say it leaves the board entirely 
clean and black. It is worth trying. In country 
school-houses a turkey’s wing is sometimes used for 
the purpose, 





ROOM FOR OUR GIRLS AND BOYS. 





An aged man went forth one day 
On the streets of a busy town; 
And as ’mid the scenes of that great highway 
He journeyed up and down, 
A bevy, dismissed from a public school, 
Of frolicksome girls and boys, 
Came rushing toward him, a living tide 
Of exultant hopes and joys. 


**1’ll give them room !’’ the old man said, 
As he feebly stepped aside ; 

And smiled as he gazed on the boisterous crowd ; 
And felt anew the tide 

Of buoyant yuuth in fancy gush 
For a moment through swelling vein, 

While he almost sighed—for that moment brief— 
To be a boy again. 


The boys and girls of our public schools ! 
‘They are thrunging our streets each day ; 
They’re the hope and pride of our earthly life, 
Our country’s tuture stay ; 

For the merry light from a school-girl’s eye, 
And a school-boy’s roguish glance, 

Tell of latent sources of strength 
In store for the Sacred I'ruth’s advance, 


May we who assume such powers to train 
Plow deep in the virgin soil, 

And plant, though it may be we seek in vain 
For the truits of our arduous toil ; 

Though our worldly gain and our worldly praise 
Have naught of intrinsic worth; 

For the faithtul amongst us long since have learned 
Our reward is not of earth, 


We shall find some weeds to be destroyed, 
Some curving twigs to train ; 

And although we sigh with discouragement 
O’er the labor that seemeth vain, 

We may not swerve trom these duties stern, 
Amid lite’s cares and joys, 

For the day wiil come when we’ll all give room— 
Give room to our girls and boys, 


Norristown, Pa. L. W. H. 





THOSE persons who creep into the hearts of most 
people—who are chosen as the companions of their 
softer hours, and their reliefs from care and anxiety 
—are seldom persons of shining qualities. It is 
rather the soft green of the soil on which we rest our 
eyes, that are fatigued wih beholding more glaring 
objects. 

Ye who still linger on the threshold of life, doubt- 
ing which path to choose, remember that, when years 
are past, and your feet stumble on the dark moun- 
tains, you will cry bitterly, but cry in vain: O, 
Youth, return! Oh, give me back my early days.— 
Richter. 

Those days are lost in which we do no good ; those 
worse than lost in which we do evil. f 

A teacher without a library is a workman with blunt 
tools. 
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